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PREFACE 


N this little book the author has tried to add something 

from original sources to what was already known concern- 

ing the portraits of Mary Queen of Scots. His debts to his 

predecessors, such as Labanoff, Scharf, Way, Cust, Foster, Dimier, 

Bouchot, Williamson, and other students are acknowledged in 
the text and notes. , 

It is now the author’s duty and pleasure to thank the 
possessors of several portraits for the unvarying kindness with 
which they have facilitated his researches and, in several cases, 
permitted the publication of their treasures. Among these he 
is especially obliged to the Duke of Portland whose miniature 
with the motto Virtutis Amore, and jewel, with the cameo por- 
trait, given by Mary to the unfortunate Duke of Norfolk, are 
among the most interesting things, and among the least known. 
To Mr. Richard Goulding, Librarian at Welbeck Abbey, the 
author must acknowledge his debt for much accurate informa-_ 
tion. Photography cannot give an idea of the remarkable 
merit of the Duke’s miniature of the Queen, ine in ‘a 


fairy way’ of painting. 


PREFACE 


In addition to the three anagrams of Mary given in the 


text, the author has recently found another, 
Va, tu meriteras. 


For the miniature of Mary dated 1572, the author thanks 
Mrs. Anstruther Duncan; and for a copy of Lady Edgar’s 
miniature, and for some information he is greatly obliged to 
Lady Edgar. 

The Earl of Morton kindly permitted him to publish a 
photogravure from the remarkable portrait called ‘the Morton,’ 
in The Mystery of Mary Stuart. Thence the photograph here 
is taken, but the expression it has been found impossible to 
reproduce with success. As a rule this portrait is given after a 
modern and erroneous copy in water colours. 

The Earl of Leven and Melville has kindly permitted the 
reproduction of his most interesting portrait of Mary, remarkable 
for the jewels which are mentioned in the Queen’s Inventories, 
(one of them bears her monogram in gold on black enamel,) 
and for a witchery which, again, cannot be rendered in black 
and white. 

The authorities of the Victoria and Albert Museum, South 
Kensington, are to be thanked for the Douce portrait, and 
Lady Milford for her authentic miniature of the Queen in the 
last years of her life. 

Among the many persons who have aided him with in- 
formation or advice the author must eratefully mention 


H.R.H. the Duchess of Argyll; Mr. H. Clifford Smith of the 
vl 
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Victoria and Albert Museum, to whose unfailing kindness, and 
knowledge of jewels, he is especially indebted; Mr. Foster, 
author of The True Portraiture of Mary Queen of Scots; the 
learned keeper of the National Gallery of Portraits; Monsieur 
Dimier, the eminent critic, (who differs, it should be said, from 
some of the author’s conclusions;) the Hon. Mrs. Maxwell 
Scott of Abbotsford; the Marquis of Ailsa, (whose portrait 
of Mary and jewels the author has unluckily been unable to 
examine ;) Lady Mabel Howard, of Greystoke Castle; and 
the owner of a portrait mentioned on page 103. 

Since the book was printed off a lady has suggested that 
the Andrewes portrait, now the property of Mr. Douglas 
Freshfield, resembles a rare engraving of the Countess of Mar, 
who played the part of a mother to James VI. Queen Mary 


was likely to possess her portrait. 
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Tue following chapters appeared originally in 
the Scottish Historical Review, but have since 
been revised and enlarged. Additional illustra- 


tions have also been engraved. 


I 
DIFFICULTIES OF THE SUBJECT 


“Was this the face that launched a thousand ships 
And burned the topless towers of Ilium ?’ 


Asxs Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus, when the golden Helen rises 
before his gaze. ‘Was this the face,’ we ask, when we glance 
at the more or less authentic portraits of the Mary Stuart 
that women loved to look on almost as well as men; was this, 
as Chastelard is fabled to have said on the scaffold, ‘the fairest 
and most cruel Queen on earth?’ Setting aside the eighteenth 
or nineteenth century’s imaginary likenesses, in oils, engravings, 
and miniatures; and looking only at the winnowed residue left by 
critical processes, we find scarcely any portrait of Mary, we only 
find three or four, that justifies her fame for beauty and witchery. 
Remarking the others, the solemn school girls, and wasted 
devotees, we fear that antiquity, with one voice, has flattered the | 
Queen. A sense of gradual enlightenment, however, attends 
the reader of what has been written by recent students of Mary’s 
portraits, from Mr. Albert Way?! and Sir George Scharf, to Mr. 
Lionel Cust, Mr. J. J. Foster, and Dr. Williamson. It is our 
hope to add something to the results attained by these authors. 


The tendency of criticism is to be sceptical, wisely, when we 


1Sir George Scharf, The Times, Feb. 7, May 7, Oct. 30, Dec. 26, 1888. 
Albert Way, Catalogue of Exhibition of Archaeolgical Institute, 1859. Cust, 
Notes on Authentic Portraits of Mary, Queen of Scots, 1903. Foster, True Portraiture 
of Mary, Queen of Scots, 1905. Williamson, History of Portrait Miniatures, 1904. 
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consider the vast numbers of false portraits of Mary, backed 
by mythical legends about their history and origin, which decorate 
the walls of country houses, and are displayed at Loan Exhibitions. 
At these pseudo Maries recent writers have dealt many swashing 
blows, hitherto without destroying myth and false tradition. 
There lie before me photographs of eighteen Maries, displayed 
at the Glasgow International Exhibition of 1901. I do not 
cite their numbers in the Catalogue, or the names of the owners, 
except in two cases. The Duke of Devonshire kindly lent the 
‘Sheffield’ portrait of Mary, now at Hardwick (see p. 37). 
It is dated 1578, and is signed‘P. Oudry.’ This, at least, is a 
contemporary effort to pourtray the captive Queen in her 
thirty-sixth year. We shall try later to throw light upon its 
history, and on that of the numerous extant portraits of the same 
type. We have next, in the Glasgow Catalogue, five or six 
Maries who never were Mary Stuart; of these most descend, 
in various degrees, from a single false type, the ‘Carleton’ 
portrait of the Duke of Devonshire, a good painting of an 
unknown lady of the sixteenth century, to be described later 
(p. 94). Another lady in a jewelled caul is also unknown, 
but emphatically is not Mary Stuart. Another portrait is a 
pretty fanciful work of the late eighteenth century,—in Stoddart’s 
manner. Another is a round-faced nunlike person. Two 
others with crowns and crucifixes are apparently daubs of the 
early nineteenth century. There are also two posthumous 
‘memorial’ pictures of interest, but not, of course, painted from 
the life. There are some miniatures, of eighteenth century origin, 
mostly done on ivory, which was not used by miniature painters 
in Mary’s lifetime, nor for a century later... But one of these 


1 Propert, History of Miniature Art, 90, 109. 
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THE SUBJECT 


bears the faintest resemblance to Mary in features, contour of face, 
colour, or expression; they are of three false types. Another 
miniature of about 1820, showing us a lovely lady of the Book 
of Beauty type, descends remotely from the Morton portrait to 
be discussed later. One really curious miniature, in a conical 
hat, we shall comment on presently (p. 30). 

This crowd of some fifteen hopeless effigies propagated in 
Scotland superstitious ideas of what the famous unhappy Queen 
was like, in the days of her life. Now we know, on the best 
possible evidence of contemporary description and of undeniably 
authentic contemporary portraits, what Mary Stuart was like. 
She in no way resembled fifteen out of the eighteen portraits 
exhibited for public edification at Glasgow. 

Even with due allowance for three intervening centuries of 
revolution, it is amazing that so few genuine portraits of Queen 
Mary exist. They might be expected to be numerous in France, 
but we have, in France, only the precious drawings of 1552-1561. 
The Popes must have wished to see likenesses of a daughter 
of the Church, about whose steadfastness to the faith, and moral 
character, they entertained very different opinions in 1561-66, 
1567-68, and 1570-1586. Yet we hear of no portrait or 
miniature in the Vatican; of none in Spain, where the Queen’s 
friend and sister-in-law, Elizabeth of France, daughter of Henry 
II., was Queen.! Miniatures of contemporary date, we shall see, 
were numerous, and were given to adherents: where are they 
now? 

Woodcut portraits circulated in England, in 1583.2 A printed 


1 Mr. Way mentions a portrait in the Royal collection of Spain. I have inquired 
about it to no result. 
2 MSS. Mary Queen of Scots, vol. xii., No. 39, Record Office. 
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leaflet wee then issued, in Mary’s interest, with her arms, and 
those of her son, James VI., at the moment when a treaty 
for an.‘ Association’ of the pair in the sovereignty of Scotland 
was being negotiated. Two doggerel verses of four lines each 
celebrated the virtues of Mary, and the promise of excellence in 
her son. Becoming aware of the existence of this pair of wood- 
cuts, 1 guessed that they would be reproductions of the medallion 
portraits given by Lesley, Bishop of Ross (in his De Origine, 
Moribus, et Rebus Gestis Scotorum. Rome. 1578. 1675). Mr. 
Cust supposes the medallion of Mary, in Lesley’s book, to ‘ have 
been done by an Italian artist from a miniature portrait.’1 This 
is very probable, but the miniature itself is unknown. Mary 
wears a crown over her cap and veil; her features are correctly 
given in all respects, the nose is long, low, and straight, and the 
face is thin, as in miniatures and portraits of 1572-1578. The 
English printed sheet of 1583 reproduces this portrait, but the por- 
trait of James VI. is crowned, and he is older than in the medallion 
of 1578. Iam inclined to believe that the Catholics of England 
owned many miniatures of Mary, during her English captivity 
(1568-1587) and I shall try to show that all traces of these are 
not lost, and that they were good though neglected likenesses. 
To possess them, we shall see, was dangerous, in the reign of 
Elizabeth. . 

After James VI. came to the English throne (1604), there 
would be no reason for concealing such portraits. Eagerly 
sought for, after the Restoration of 1660, and all through the 
Jacobite times, they were, strangely, not to be found. Charles I. 
had few of his grandmother’s portraits, including the Brocas 
picture, now in the National Portrait Gallery, and the Windsor 


1 Cust, p. 69. Way, p. xii. It is unknown to other inquirers. 
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THE SUBJECT 
miniature. He had also versions of the Deuil Blanc of 1 561, in 


oils, and ‘a round piece of the Queen of Scotland,’ not the Leven 
and Melville, to be later discussed, probably; though that may 
have been called ‘round’ by the man who appraised the lots in 
1649.1 When a king, a collector, a grandson could get so little 
in the way of portraits of Mary, in the half-century following her 
death, they must have been rare indeed, or secretly treasured by 
Catholic families. 

It is unlikely that Mary was ever painted in Scotland, after 
1561, by any capable artist, unless Jehan de Court (of whom 
hereafter) was with her for a year: and after 1568, in England, 
foreign painters would find access to her very difficult; her 
youth, too, was past, and ‘her beauty other than it was,’ as 
Randolph wrote of Mary, during her troubles in connection with 
her marriage to Darnley, in 1565. None the less, however it was 
managed, I incline to believe that miniatures of the Queen, and 
good likenesses, were executed even in 1571, 1572, and between 
1582 and 1586. On this point, as the miniatures in question 
have scarcely received any notice from critics, I shall try to 
defend the faith that is in me. 

There exist, even now, I think, portraits and miniatures enough 
to provide a pictorial history of Mary, from 1552, when she was 
in her tenth year, to 1584-86, the years before her death. As for 
her stay in Scotland, I may offer what, with good will, may be 
taken for an uncouth portrait of her at that period. I have seen, 
also, one barbaric effort of a Scots primitif,—Mary with her baby 
in her arms: it was found in a secret or walled-up chamber 
of Errol Castle, and must have been of 1566-67, the child 
being a mere bambino. The piece was a sample of popular 


1Cust, 108-109, 
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imagery, and is or lately was in the possession of Mr. 
' Vaughan Allen. 

Horace Walpole has remarked ‘The false portraits of Mary 
Queen of Scots are infinite—but there are many genuine, as may 
be expected of a woman who was Queen of France, Dowager of 
France, and Queen of Scotland !’? 

Walpole might have added ‘who was Queen of England, in 
the opinion of the great Catholic party, that regarded Elizabeth 
as disqualified by birth and religion.” To men of this party, 
Mary, a Catholic and a prisoner, was ‘The Queen,’ and their 
faith, like that of friends of the kings over the water (1688-1788), 
was apt to feed itself on portraits and miniatures, some of them 
bearing treasonable and dangerous devices. 

I cannot say with Walpole that there are ‘many genuine 
portraits,’ portraits painted from the life. But I conceive that 
not a few miniatures and portraits are pretty closely affiliated to 
designs from the life, perhaps to drawings in crayons, now no 
longer to be traced. I also hold that some portraits do more 
than is commonly supposed to vindicate Mary’s character for 
beauty, and, above all, for charm. I shall be taxed with credulity, 
but that is a charge which does not afflict me. In judging works 
of art, we ought, I think, to bring a gleam of the artistic imagina- 
tion to the task ; ‘give alittle red’ to the cheek from which the 
carmines have faded ; and restore something of the charm which 
the painters of the sixteenth century, in France, were incapable 
of rendering, as a rule. I see no reason why, when we have 
portraits of the same woman’s face in youth and in middle age, 
we should always declare that the young face is derived, by a later 
artist, from the withered or bloated features of the old face: is a 


1 Walpoliana, p. 87, 1819. 
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re. 


fanciful reconstruction, the painter dipping the old effigy in the 
Fountain of Youth. The two portraits may be quite independent 
of each other : we must examine the evidence and the balance of 
probabilities in each case. : 

The public demand of the day would be for portraits of the 
Queen, (so interesting to all Europe,) as she was at the moment. 
Copies of the /azest sketch or miniature of her would be in 
request. Artists would not often, if ever, be asked by adherents 
of Mary to compose, from designs of 1572-1586, effigies of the 
Queen as she was in her girlhood. This kind of demand would 
not arise till later ages of mere sentimental regard for Mary, and 
portraits done in these ages, the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries, would readily betray their date by their style and their 
ignorance, as they do. 

These remarks are made because the tendency of sceptical 
critics is to explain portraits representing Mary in her youth, 
as late efforts based on portraits of her in middle age. I 


cannot believe that such attempts were made during or soon 


after her life time. e- 
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EARLY DESCRIPTIONS 
EARLY PORTRAITS DONE IN FRANCE | 


II 


OE thing is historically certain: Mary was either beautiful, 


or she bewitched people into thinking her beautiful. This — 


is proved, not by the eulogies of Ronsard and Brantome, a courtly 
poet, and a courtly chronicler, but by the unanimous verdict 
of friend and enemy. Even Knox calls her face ‘ pleasing,’ — 
which the authentic portraits of her face hardly ever are: 


even Elizabeth recognised something ‘divine’ in her hated 


rival; Sir James Melville styles her ‘very loesome’; the — 
populace of Edinburgh cried: ‘ Heaven bless that sweet face,’ 


says Knox, as she rode by, while English and French am- 


bassadors are in the same tale. ‘There is some enchantment 


by which men are bewitched,’ and ‘bewitched’ more than a 


married man ought to be, was Ruthven by Mary, when she 
lay captive in Loch Leven Castle (1567). Now of her witchery, 


which is incontestable, few of her accepted portraits suggest. 


the ghost of a suspicion. Four portraits do so, and two 
of these, the Leven and Melville and the Morton, with 
the Welbeck miniature, lie in the icy shade of critical scep- 
ticism, the fourth is uncriticised. To these pictures we shall 
return. os 

What stood between the artists and her beauty? Their own 


limitations supply the answer : and these limitations hedged them 
13 a 
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in when they attempted the portraits of other beautiful women, as 
of Marguerite de Valois, the wife of Henri of Navarre. Their 
practice, the practice of Frangois Clouet, called Janet, and the 
rest, was to make an accurate map of the features of the sitter, in 
a crayon sketch ; often of high technical excellence, and then 
(apparently, as a rule, without more sittings), to paint portraits in 
oil, or miniatures, from the maps. These paintings were 
as a rule, conscientiously hard ; conscientiously minute were the 
details of dress, lace and jewels, but vivacity and charm of 
expression were usually lost. There are exceptions, as in Janet’s 
Elizabeth of Austria, wife of Charles IX. of France. But M. 
Dimier writes that Janet ‘ has very little fascination, and a beauty 
that only reveals itself upon analysis.’1 These painters were,— 
Clouet or Janet at least, was,—of Flemish origin, and had ‘ the 
German paste in their composition.’ 

Monsieur Henri Bouchot writes: ‘In fact, the crayon sketch 
_was the interesting part of the work of Francois Clouet’ (Janet 
II. died 1572). ‘He made his first sketches of his subjects 
in coloured crayons, because by this method a short sitting 

alone was necessary. ... The painter did not receive sitters 
in his studio, he went to their houses, and sketched on some 
table corner the subject, who was in haste to know that he 
was finished off.’? ‘A crayon sketch will be enough,’ wrote 
Catherine de Medicis, ‘to be quicker done with it.’? These 
sketches, though so rapid, were elaborate (this point I must 
insist upon as important) in regard to the details of the 
jewels worn, as in the drawing of Charlotte de Beaune, 
Madame de Sauve. We see that she wears across her breast 


1 French Painting of the Sixteenth Century, p. 206. 


* Henri Bouchot, Les Clouet, p.24. * Bouchot, Quelgues Dames du xvi. Siécle, p. re 
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a belt of large jewels of gold, containing, alternately, two 
great round pearls, one above the other, and a large oblong 
dark table stone, ruby, diamond, emerald, or sapphire. Round 
her cap is a precisely similar belt of jewels. We shall find 
Queen Mary, in the Leven and Melville portrait, wearing a 
similar set of jewels, which we know that she possessed in 
1556. The settings, in enamel, are, however, different, the 
stones are rubies, with a diamond in the centre. Elizabeth of 
France (1545-1568), the young bride of Philip II. of Spain, 
wears a similar set of jewels (with a different setting) in the 
beautiful portrait, on panel, at Greystoke Castle, Cumberland, 
and again, in a miniature in which she appears several years 
older than fourteen, as she was in 1559. In another crayon 
drawing of Elizabeth, she wears a table stone in the centre of 
her necklet, the rest is composed of alternate double pearls, 
as before, and of roses in enamel.t Again, in a miniature in 
the Book of House of Catherine de Medicis, Elizabeth wears 
a necklet of table stones, alternating with jewels of four great 
pearls, two above two. 


The jewels of subjects are thus minutely studied in the z 


crayon sketches of 1550-1580. 

Another example is the sketch of the Duchesse de Retz, 
probably by Francois Clouet; her double chain of gold links, 
table stones and jewels of two pearls set side by side, not one 
above the other, is very elaborately drawn.’ This is, indeed, the 
universal rule for the crayon drawings, which were merely 
elaborated with some loss of grace and life, as a rule, in the 
paintings in oil, copied from them. When the Inventories of 


1Bouchot, Quelques Dames, p. 20. 2 Bouchot, Catherine de Medicis. 


3 Bouchot, Les Clouet, p. 28. 
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Queen Elizabeth, now being edited for the Roxburghe Club, are 


compared with her portraits, I doubt not that the jewels described ’ 


will be found accurately represented. 

These remarks are here introduced because our identification of 
one portrait of Mary rests much on the identification of the 
jewels recorded in her Inventories ; and criticism, as a rule, has 
neglected this method of comparison. 

We have described the methods of artists who designed Mary 
in France, mainly between 1558, when, before she was sixteen, she 
married the Dauphin, and 1561, when, as his widow, she returned 
to Scotland. In Scotland, at least in 1566-67, she had in her list 
of valets de chambre, a French painter in her pay, Jehan de Court,1 
who later was a court painter to Charles IX. of France, and his 
brother and successor, Henri III. (1572-158-?). The history of 
Jehan Court, de Court, or Decourt is obscure. ‘It is not 
absolutely certain,’ writes M. Dimier, ‘that this painter is the 
same as one who signed that name to an enamel representing 
Madame Marguerite, Duchess of Savoy, as Minerva, in the 
Wallace Collection. The enamel dates from 1555. ‘The 
name of Jean Decourt is familiar to all amateurs of enamel. 
The pieces of this date, marked I. D. C. or I. C., are all ascribed 
to him.’ At the Glasgow Exhibition of 1901, Lord Malcolm of 
Poltalloch exhibited an object which had been in the Pourtales 
collection, an enamel tazza, by Jehan Court, dit Vigier, ‘ bearing 


the arms of Mary, Queen of Scots, surmounted by the crown of 


the Dauphin.’ Mary was Dauphine from April, 1558, to July, 


1559. She seems to have patronised Jehan de Court in France ; 
and in her household list (Ezat) of 1566-67, she pays to ‘Jehan 


1See Teulet, Relations Politiques, vol. ii., p. 273, 1862. 


2 Catalogue, Scottish History and Archaeology, p. 48, No. 352. 
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MARY AS DAUPHINE, 1559. 
After Crayon Sketch by Clouet or Jehan de Court. 
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See page 18, 
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de Court, paintre,’ two hundred and forty pounds (dures tournois). 
Her favourite and loyal secretary, Raulet, receives only 200 
livres, as does her secretary Joseph Riccio, brother of the 
murdered David Riccio. In France at this date the famous 
Court portrait painter, Francois Clouet, or Janet, had a salary of 
240 hvres} 

When Mary went to France, at about the age of six, she was 
met by her maternal grandmother, the Duchesse de Guise, who 
describes her thus: ‘She is drune, with a clear complexion, and I 
think that she will be a beautiful girl, for her complexion is fine 
and clear, the skin white, the lower part of the face very pretty, 
the eyes are small and rather deep set, the face rather long, she 
is graceful and not shy, on the whole we may well be contented 
with her.’ The description remained true in the Queen’s 
womanhood, to the confusion of all her round-faced, large-eyed 
‘portraits,’ things fabricated in the eighteenth century. 

Setting aside the coins of Mary’s childhood, the earliest portrait 
of her is a sketch in red and black chalk, at Chantilly. The 
inscription, in contemporary spelling and handwriting, runs, 
being translated, ‘Mary, Queen of Scotland, at the age of nine 
years and six months, in the month of July 1552.’ Nobody of 
importance appears to deny the authenticity of this portrait. M. 
Bouchot quotes, in this reference, a letter of Catherine de Medicis 
of June 1, 1552, asking for portraits of her children, and of 
Mary. The face is seen in three quarters; on the head is a 
laced and jewelled cap ; a ruff surrounds the throat ; the bodice 


lTeulet, Relations Politiques, ii. p. 273, Paris, 1862. Dimier, French Painting 
in the Sixteenth Century, pp. 238, 240. 

2 Cust, p. 20. 

8 Ascribed to Mahier by M. E. Moreau-Nelaton. Les Mazier, Paris, 1901. 


4 Laferriére, Collection des Documents Inedits, 1552. 
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is long and tightly laced, the sleeves are puffed at the shoulders : 
the jewels, mainly pearls, are not so designed as to be identifiable 
with descriptions in the Queen’s Inventories. The forehead is 
high ; of the hair, flat and divided down the middle, not much 
is visible. There is a wide space between the very slender eye- 
brows. The nose is straight and low, it shows no tendency 
to rise in the centre, though it cannot be called retroussé. The 
chin is dainty, and, for so young a girl, the face is unusually long. 
The eyes look larger, or at least more fully open than in later 
portraits : the expression is honest and candid. 

From a profile on a medal, struck for her first wedding in 
April, 1558, when she was not sixteen, we know that the Queen’s 
brow was lofty, as then was fashionable. Her nose was long, and 
nearly: straight, slightly drooping from the tip. Her upper lip 
was short, her mouth was small, her chin prettily rounded, the 
face ending in a pleasant oval. The tiny profile of Mary, watch- 
ing by the death-bed of Henri JI. (1559), in a woodcut, entirely 
corroborates the medal.1 The expression is very serious, as 
usual: she had enough to make her serious, even in 1558. 

The coloured crayon drawing, of 1558-1559, in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale (printed in colours by Mr. Foster), elaborately 
confirms all these facts. The piece is attributed to Janet, but 
M. Dimier now classes it with the work of ‘the presumed de 
Court,’ the painter of a portrait of Henri III., in 1573.2 The 
Queen’s hair, in girlhood, is of a reddish brown, crimped. Her 
eyebrows, thin, but arched and delicately pencilled, do not closely 
approach each other. Her eyes, long and narrow, are of a 
reddish brown ; her nose, long and low ; her mouth and chin are 
as in the medal. I lay stress on the long, low, straight nose, 


1Cust, Plate vii. 2 Letter of M. Dimier, March 26, 1905. 
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which occurs in every truly authentic portrait, to the last days of 
Mary’s life. The face has not the sly or foxy expression: Mary 
was not yet a tracked and hunted creature, but a candid girl. 
It is a pretty face, but the bald expanse of brow adds to 
the lifeless effect. Nobody could guess that this girl, so prim 
and staid, was a creature of infinitely changeful moods, 
flashing readily from laughter to tears. Yet that is what 
she undeniably was or became. There is just a hint that she 
might be merry, in a rather coarsely executed miniature of a 
rather plump Mary with her boy-husband, the Dauphin, which 
once decorated a Book of Hours used by the devout Catherine de 
Medicis. Finally, we know that Mary’s complexion was of a 
dazzling pallor: Brantome attests this, and it was especially 
notable when she wore white mourning, ‘/e dewil blanc’ in her 
first widowhood, in the winter of 1560-61. In the South 
- Kensington Museum is an excellent small head of Mary on 
panel, of about 1559, in 1804 the property of the great anti- 
quary, Francis Douce. I believe it to be a contemporary work. 
The picture has probably been refreshed at some period, 
though I cannot say this of my own knowledge. It is in 
much more pleasant if in less authentic condition than another 
example, on panel, in the possession of Captain W. E. Probert, 
who writes that it was for many generations at Colne Priory, 
in Essex, when it was given, about 1856, by Mr. Henry 
Carwardine, of that place, to his nephew, Mr. C. K. Probert, 
who, again, left it to his nephew, the present owner, in 1887. 
The Carwardine family obtained the portrait through the 
Harlackenden family, of Colne Priory, in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. They were connected with the Cromwells, and had 


1 Given in M. Bouchot’s Catherine de Medicis. 
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many relics of Oliver, including a quantity of royal linen. It 
is a probable inference that the portrait, like the linen, was royal 
loot from Windsor, or some other palace. The portrait is closely 
associated with the miniature of Mary at Windsor Castle, now to 
be described, but the expression is much more pleasing. 

The most elaborate miniature of Mary, at this period, is that 
in the Royal Library at Windsor, published in colours by Sir John 
Skelton, in his Mary Stuart. In the miniature, the Queen wears, 
as in the chalk drawing, the maste, or braid of hair, crowning the 
head, and bordered by coils of pearls. The ruff is not the small 
ruff of the drawing by Jehan de Court, (?) but an open white-lined 
collar, turning outwards, akin to the same article in the ‘false 
portrait’ later to be described as the ‘Carleton.’ The dress in 
the miniature is much of the same rich fashion, with sleeves 
puffed up at the shoulders, as in the Carleton, but less elaborately 
decorated. While the features are those of the drawing by Jehan 
de Court, (?) the grave girlish expression is lost: the eyes are much 
more narrow, the air of youth and candour is gone: this Mary 
may be an astute diplomatist, but is not an attractive bride as she 
fingers her wedding ring. One cannot certainly assign the minia- 
ture to the artist of the drawing. As Mr. Cust observes, the 
miniature attributed to Janet in the catalogue of Charles I. may 
be the picture brought from France to Elizabeth, in 1560-61, 
and also that seen by Sir James Melville (1564) in the possession 
of the English Queen. ‘Lovesome’ it is not, and, indeed, was 
calculated to remove any jealousy of Mary’s attractions which 
Elizabeth might have conceived. Mr. Graves, in his account of 
Nicholas Hilliard, the famous miniaturist (Dictionary of National 


1This information we owe to the kindness of H.R.H. the Duchess of 


Argyll. 
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MARY IN 1559-1560. 


Contemporary Panel in Jones Collection, 


Another example not retouched is in the possession of Captain Probert. 
See page 19. 
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Biography), says that he executed a miniature of Mary in 1560. 
No authority is given for the statement, and all miniatures on a 
blue ground, like this one, are not by Hilliard. Without going 
to France, however, he might copy a drawing sent from France. 
Whoever was the artist, the work is contemporary, though 
probably not done from the life, and utterly deficient in charm. 
For grace, and a beautiful carriage of the head and poise of 
body, we must go to a charming wax medallion of Mary, in the 
Breslan Museum, which is published by M. Bapst, in his 
valuable Joyaux de la Couronne de France (p. 92). One of the 
most pleasing of the portraits of Mary in youth, about 1559- 
1560, is this wax medallion in the Breslau Museum, here 
given for the first time in this country. Mr. Clifford Smith 
writes that it is one of a set of twenty medallions of the 
period, in coloured wax, on slate. ‘They have their original 
stamped and gilt leather cases, and are French work of about 
1570. In that case the medallion of Mary must have been 
executed some nine years after her return to France from 
Scotland, after an original miniature, drawing, or painting not 
otherwise known. The collection of medallions of the Valois 
Court includes Clement Marot, Diane de Poitiers, Francis II., 
Henri de Guise, Henri II., the Duc d’Anjou (Henri III.), 
and others. All are in colours, on a blue background, with 
the name of the subject. The collection was given to the 
city of Breslau by Thomas Rhediger, a native of the city, 
and a lover of the arts. He resided in Paris till 1567, and 
died at Cologne in 1576.’ . 


1 Schlesier’s Vorzeit in Bild und Schrift, iii. 124 iv. 591. Schlesische’s Museum 
fir Kunstgewerke und Alterthiimer, Breslau, Fiherer, iii. 1891, p. 103. Gazette 
des Beaux Arts, Il. Series, xxix. p. 236, 1884. 
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This medallion gives a perfect likeness of the Queen in 
youth: as usual, the ear is rather large. The expression is very 
innocent. The jewels are not identifiable in her Inventories. 

Another portrait of Mary before 1561, a miniature of her 
at about the age of seventeen or eighteen (1559-1560), is full 
of interest. One example is in the Uffizi at Florence; it is 
surrounded by likenesses of Henri II., Catherine de Medicis 
and their family. Mary wears ‘a rich black dress, slashed with 
white, and a black hat or bonnet a I’Italienne, with diamond 
(pearl ?) ornaments and white feather.’ ! 

The features and colouring, the dark narrow eyes, the long, 
rather low nose, long face, high brow, and pretty oval lower 
part of the face, are all here. But the eyes do not appear to 
be well drawn, and the expression, rather espi¢gle, is unpleasing. 
Dr. Williamson, however, has noted a variant of this miniature 
in the Rijks Museum at Amsterdam, which is a delightful 
likeness.2, The Queen wears white, which always became her : 
her hat is white, with a white plume, and three rows of pearls ; 
her dress, also white, is set with large pearls, and this is the 
earliest portrait of her which justifies Sir James Melville’s phrase 
‘our Queen is very loesome.’ The expression, though rather 
grave, is singularly winning; with this and the Leven and 
Melville portrait, a man can understand the charm of the most 
charming of royal ladies. This miniature gives just what the 
coloured sketch attributed by M. Dimier to ‘the presumed 
Jehan de Court’ misses. The face in that drawing might be, 
nay, it is pretty, it has all the elements of beauty; the Rijks 
Museum miniature has ‘ the little more, and how much it is.’ 


1 Cust, 39, 40. 


? Williamson, History of Portrait Miniatures, Plate xlvii., No. 9. 
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To this miniature I would venture to add the lady in a 
symphony in cream and milk,—delicate garments, ivory white, 
lawn white, and ermine,—which is in the collection of the Duke 
of Portland. Even the strange coal-scuttle shaped white hood 
becomes this beauty, who holds in her hand a Book of Hours, 
and whose portrait is inscribed Virtutis Amore, while she looks 
thoroughly mundane, and very fond of dress. Dr. Williamson 
thinks it is probably some French princess unknown, but it 
resembles none of them so much as ‘the flower of fair Scotland’ 
—the eyes, in the photograph given by Dr. Williamson are dark 
enough to be hers. The eyes are grey, while Mary’s eyes 
were of a reddish brown. ‘The eyes in certain aspects assumed 
probably the appearance of being grey rather than brown,’ says 
Mr. Way.! On the back of the frame is ‘ Mary, Q. of Scots,’ 
in the handwriting of Edward Harley, Earl of Oxford, a 
distinguished collector. In what seems to be the hand of 
Bernard Lens (the artist of the eighteenth century) is ‘ Nich* 
Hilliard fecit.” Lens’s security is no better than Bardolph’s ; 
but Oxford’s is a better opinion. 

Dr. Williamson, who alone remarks on this miniature, has 
not observed that the inscription Virtutis Amore is certainly 
an anagram. Anagrams were much in fashion, one anagram 
of Mary’s name was Sa Vertu m’attire. The letter U was 
equivalent to V, and, in Sa Vertu mrattire, there is one V or 
U too many, and there are three letters more than in Marie 
Stuart. But they are all letters which occur in ‘ Marie Stuart,’ 
and that was reckoned fair play in the game of anagram 
making. In Virtutis Amore there is a superfluous u. There 
are two letters too many, in Virtutis Amore, for ‘Marie Stuart,’ 


1 Way, xxiv. 
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and one letter isano. But it was usual in France to spell our Scots 
names phonetically, and the o makes the surname Ssouari, as 
it was pronounced, the ou sounding as in French couard, like our 
00. This is no mere conjecture. At the sale of Mr. Scott of 
Halkhill, in March 1905, £101 was paid for Haden’s ‘ Discours 
de la Mort de Marie Stouard.’ The French anagram is better 
evidence than a plain inscription, for sceptics would say that the 
inscription was added late, by Harley. 

Mary had another anagram, Veritas Armata. On the 
broideries of a bed, worked for her or by her, in captivity, 
Veritas Armata was inscribed above a picture of herself, kneeling . 
before a crucifix. Sa Vertu m’attire referred to the attraction of 
the Pole for the magnet. Drummond of Hawthornden described 
this bed with the emblems and anagrams to Ben Jonson in 


a letter of July 1, 1617. The bed was then at Pinkie House, 


near Musselburgh, the property of the House of Douglas. 
It cannot be by mere accident that the inscription of the 
Welbeck portrait yields an anagram of Mary’s name, and 
I think this quite good evidence that the Duke of Portland’s 
miniature actually does represent the Queen of Scots, when 
Queen or Dauphine of France (1558-1560). At Ham House 
is a very curious late sixteenth century miniature of a dark young 
Frenchman. The background is painted im flames, and the motto 
is Alget qui non ardet, ‘he freezes who does not burn.’ This 
yields the anagram, ‘Algernon de Tiquet,’ and there was. a 


French family named Tiquet. Of Algernon I know nothing. 


The celebrated drawing, ascribed to Janet, of Mary when 
widowed, in white weed (1561), shows her face as fuller than 
it had been: indeed she looks much older than her age, which 


was about eighteen: the expression is both. sly and heavy. 
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WAX MEDALLION OF THE BRESLAU MUSEUM. THE QUEEN AT ABOUT 
SEVENTEEN. 


See page 21. 
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Comparing it with a portrait said to have been done for’ 
Charles I., by Daniel Mytens, before 1639, we might conjecture — 
that the later artist has taken the dress and attitude from the 
Sheffield portrait, to be criticised presently (dated 1578, and 
signed ‘P. Oudry,’), but has ‘compiled’ the face by slightly 
ageing that of Mary as seen in /e deuil blanc of 1561. In the 
work attributed to Mytens, indeed, the face is hardly older 
than it looks in the deuil blanc, and wears a more amiable 
expression : yet there must be seventeen years between the Mary 
of /e deuil blanc and the Mary of 1578. In all probability this 
‘compilation’ attributed to Mytens, fifty years or so after the 
Queen’s death, is really a better likeness than the Sheffield 
| portrait of 1578, to which we return. 

Having now a clear conception of Mary’s features and 
complexion, and, thanks to the Riyks Museum miniature, 
some idea of her vivacity and charm, we omit for the present, 
as subject to dispute, all portraits alleged to represent her 
between the date of her return to Scotland (1561) and the date 
1572, and we postpone discussion of the Leven and Melville 


portrait ; in my opinion probably of 1558-1560. : pe 
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MARY WITH MOTTO, “VIRTUTIS AMORE:” “MARIE STOUART,” 1559-1560. 


Enlarged from the Duke of Portland's Miniature. 
See page 23. 
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HE year 1572 saw Mary in the deeps of misfortune. In 

August, 1571, the Ridolfi conspiracy for her release, and 
marriage to the Duke of Norfolk, with whatever consequences 
might follow for Elizabeth and the Protestant religion, was dis- 
covered. Norfolk was arrested, and after long delays was 
executed in 1572. Every argument was used to induce 
Elizabeth to put her captive, Mary, to death. Puritan and 
prelate alike clamoured for the laying of the axe to the root, 
while the Bartholomew massacre of August, 1572, increased 
the terrors and the fury of the Protestants. An intrigue for 
handing Mary over to the Regent Mar, for execution in 
Scotland, was begun, but was foiled by the death of Mar, © 
and the caution of his successor, the Regent Morton. These 
sufferings had, not improbably, their effect in portraits of 
Mary, perhaps to be called ‘popular imagery,’ for distribution 
among Catholics, but still portraits of a sort. A miniature, 
copied, I think, from one of this period was among the 
effigies exhibited at Glasgow in 1901. It is the property of 
Mrs. Anstruther-Duncan. Being ‘on ivory,’ it cannot be 
contemporary with the Queen, and is at least a century 
later. This miniature, whatever its source, is an undeniably 


good likeness of the Queen, with dark eyes, the long low 
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straight nose, the eyebrows wide apart, and the delicate oval 
of the lower part of the face. All the features are thus 
correctly given, the expression is very far from the saintly, and 
the face is younger than in any of the pictures of the Sheffield 
type (1578). The Queen wears a conical cap, coming to a 
sharp point from a broad base, it is edged and striped with 
black. There is a white lining, marking off the hair, which 
is puffed out at the sides. She wears a small white open collar, 
lawn across the upper part of the breast, and a black dress, 
gathered in closely at the slender waist. One hand holds a 
crucifix ; the other a small book, perhaps a book of devotion. 
Little linen cuffs are at the wrists, as in the Morton portrait. 
She wears a necklet of pearls falling as low as the breast, a 
cross is pendant thence. A table with a rich cover, and a crown 
and sceptre, is at her right side: on the left is a crown above a 
scutcheon, surrounded by the Garter, in the scutcheon two of the 
quarters appear to be erased. In this miniature I think we see 
Mary represented as the suffering Catholic captive, and rightful 
Queen. 

Mary, in 1572, was but thirty years of age, and (in this 
miniature) was still a very handsome woman. There is no 
doubt that the face is much younger than in portraits of 1578. 

I am inclined to think that the date 1572 is probable (for 
the original of this work) for the following reason. Lord 
_ Leven and Melville possesses a very interesting variant of 
the miniature. The face has suffered somewhat from time, 
but the black dress, in this case richly embroidered in a 
pattern of gold, shows well against the blue ultramarine of 
the ground. The cap is the same as in the miniature. The 


hand holds a crucifix. The inscription, in letters of gold, 
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is ‘Maria Stuart. Anno 30,’ which marks the year as 1572. 
The shield, under a crown, and surrounded by the Garter, 
contains the Lyon of Scotland, twice, the Harp of Ireland, 
and in the fourth quarter, the Lilies of France and ‘the 
Leopards of England. Thus reminiscent of Mary’s fatal claim 
to the English arms and crown, the miniature has clearly 
been so marked, or the original from which it was derived 
was so marked (of whatever period the inscription may be), 
to please a Catholic adherent or admirer. 

Mr. Foster has shown me a photograph of a third minia- 
ture of this type, picked up at Heidelberg by a member of 
the Powis family. All three miniatures are of a distinctly 
political and religious purpose. They represent the claims of the 
rightful Catholic Queen. They imitate closely the miniature 
style of Hilliard, and I can form no more probable hypothesis 
than that they were copied from a seventeenth century original 
for English Catholic Jacobites of the eighteenth century. 

English Catholics of 1572-87 may have had plenty of 
these miniatures. In 1575 Thomas Corker writes to Walsing- 
ham, respecting Richard Bacon, a prisoner in the Fleet, who 
had stated that one Weston ‘had a picture of the Scottish 
Queen in his chamber.’1 Corker was a spy, apparently; in 
1569 he brought false charges against another gentleman.? 
I quote the spy’s letter in full : 


THOMAS CORKER TO WALSINGHAM. 
Ryght honorable my humble dutye Remembred, the proffesy I have 
agaynst Weston ys y* one Richarde Bacon prysoner in the Flete desyrynge 
the sayd Weston to borowe money of a lease whiche money fyrst beynge 
graunted by hym and after that denyed, the sayd Bacon thervppon conceyvinge 
1MS. Record Office, Mary Queen of Scots, vol, x., No. 47. 

2MS8S. Mary Queen of Scots, vol. iii., No. 96. 
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vnkyndnesse tolde hym that he wolde vtter matter agaynst hym and hys 
felowes to theyre shame which Weston bad hym doe yf hys conscyence wold 
serve hym therto; those wordes I overhearynge and after talkynge with him 
for the same he fully confessed, wyllynge me to vtter the same, promysynge 
to affyrme and prove the same at anye tyme when he shoulde be called. 
He tolde me also y' the sayd Weston had the Scottysshe quenes pycture in his chamber 
which he kepte w' greate Reverence and shewed hym the same w* greate Reioycenge, 
and thys ys also most certayne y' none was greater w' Weston than thys 
Bacon, and further the sayd Bacon tolde me how unkyndlye he had dealte 
w‘ hym consyderynge what he had done for soche in tyme of hys prosperytye 
to hys greate cost. And thus havynge satysfyed yo" honours Request in 
what I do so sodenlye Remember and cravinge pardon for my Rude wrytynge 
I humblye take my leave this vj‘ of Maye Anno 1575. 
Yo" honours most 
humble and daylye oratour 


Tuomas Corker. 


Addressed :—To the ryght honorable M*. Secretarye Walsingham one of her 
Ma*** most honorable pryvye councell. 


The source of this type of 1572 we cannot discover, but 
there is no doubt that Mrs. Anstruther-Duncan’s miniature 
contains an excellent likeness of Mary, as a captive, at 
about the age of thirty. This work appears to have escaped 
the authors who have investigated the portraits of the Queen. 

It must be observed that I am not claiming contemporaneous- 
ness for any of these three curious miniatures which profess 
to represent Mary at the age of thirty, namely in 1572. 
Their existence is a puzzle. We know that early in the 
eighteenth century, a miniature, perhaps a genuine miniature 
of Mary, was destroyed by the Duke of Hamilton, who was 
slain by Lord Mohun. The Duke handed over this relic 
to a painter named Crosse, to be ‘made as beautiful as he 
could,’ and the result was merely farcical. The early eighteenth 


century was helpless in the archaeology of the. sixteenth century. 
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LE DEUIL BLANC. — 1560-1561. 
After Crayon Sketch by Clouet. 


See page 25. 
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{ cannot believe that painters of 1680-1800 could possibly 
invent or furbish up out of genuine sources such a Mary 
as we see in the Leven and Melville portrait and the 
miniatures of 1572. Artists would do something which they 
thought beautiful, like L. Crosse. Much later, in 1819-20, 
Hilton and others, with the splendid Morton portrait of Mary 
before their eyes, merely made pretty sentimental parodies of 
it, in place of accurate copies. Again, eighteenth century 
artists, being nothing less than historians, would not remember 
that, in 1572, Mary was the Queen of England, in the eyes 
of her party, and would not dream of decorating her likeness 
with the English Royal arms, those of Scotland, and the 
Garter. They had not the necessary knowledge. Granting 
then that these three miniatures, claiming to be of 1572, are 
late productions, emulating the style of Hilliard and his con- 
temporaries, I am led, I repeat, to regard them, not as 
archaeological counterfeits, but as copies of sixteenth century 
miniatures of Mary, in the early years of her English captivity. 
We must not attribute to eighteenth century artists a taste 
and genius for such relatively accurate archaeological forgeries 
as these three miniatures would be. They are more like close 
copies of once extant popular imagery of Mary’s own period. 
To about 1571-72, probably, we must attribute the Duke 
of Portland’s cameo of Mary, here published, enlarged, for 
the first time. Concerning this jewel, Mr. Richard Goulding, 
Librarian at Welbeck Abbey, writes: ‘I have lately identified 
another Mary relic in the collection here, and I have pleasure 
in sending you particulars in case you think proper to use 
them. Among the Bijouterie is a gold pendant, in the centre 


of which is a cameo, which the compiler of the Catalogue 
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(1897), who had no documents before him, described as repre- 
senting Marie de Medicis, wife of Henry IV. . . . “modern 
French in the style of the 16th century.” 

‘Unluckily for his theory there is in existence (in the possession 
of the Marquis of Bath) a “ Humble attempt to give a descrip- 
tion of some of ye things in the possession of her Grace the 
Duchess Dow. of Portland” by Mary Hamilton, Nov. 7784, 
where the following account of the trinket is given (spelling 
normalised) : 

‘“An ornament given by Mary Queen of Scots to y* 
Duke of Norfolk, of curious workmanship, gold filigree and 
enamelled leaves; in the centre is a, Cornelian w” y* Head 
of Queen Mary set in gold wth opens w™ a hinge; there 
is a cavity to contain a Relic; on each side of y® head is a 
pretty large square Emerald, under it y* same, and above it a 
Turkey stone. There are 3 Pearls hanging Pendant at y° 
bottom of y° Ornament. The Duke of Norfolk was the ancestor 
of Lord Arundel out of whose collection this was purchased.” 

‘The three emeralds have been replaced by stones less 
precious. | 

‘This description I see no reason to doubt, especially as we 
know that Lord Oxford did acquire many things from the 
Arundel collection, and the cameo in question, though not 
identical with, yet agrees well with, the Primavera medal.’ 

Mary and the Duke of Norfolk, while affianced, made presents 
to each other, and Mary wrote to him that she wore his 
diamonds concealed under the bosom of her dress. She had 
other secret diamonds while she was the wife of Darnley; a 
singular story about these may be found by the curious in my 
Book of Dreams and Ghosts. 
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PLATE VII. 


CONTEMPORARY CARICATURE. MARY AS A MERMAID. 
1567. 


See page 50 


IV 


W* now come to a life-size portrait of Mary, dated 1578. 
This is the Sheffield portrait, in the possession of 
the Duke of Devonshire, at Hardwick. 

The Duke’s family, descending from ‘Bess of Hardwick,’ 
Countess of Shrewsbury, the jealous wife of Mary’s gaoler, 
the Earl of Shrewsbury, may have inherited the Sheffield 
portrait from the Countess. A picture of Mary, as Mr. Cust 
kindly informs me, is named among those which the Countess 
bequeathed in her will (MS.) of April, 1601. However, I 
think that the picture, or at least the Latin inscription on it, 
was not made, or copied, for the heretic Countess, but for 
Catholic sympathisers with Mary. The inscription, in bad 
Latin, has clearly been copied erroneously, as Mr. Cust has 
remarked, from the correct Latin of the inscription as given 
on another portrait of this period, now in the National Gallery 
of Portraits. The painter of the Sheffield piece, Oudry, may 
have been given an inscription to copy, but, like an ignorant 
lapidary cutting a tombstone, he has copied it wrongly. The 
words on his picture are Maria, D. G. Scotiaz Pussima 
Recina. Francrar Dowersa (for ‘Doraria), Anno Reoni 
ZEratis (gue omitted), 36 Anciicaz Caprivaz (error for Cap- 


tivit.) 10 S.H. 1578. Some other copies follow the latinity 
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of the uninstructed P. Oudry. The correct inscription is 
on the painfully ‘restored’ Brocas portrait in the National 
Portrait Gallery. ; 

The inscription, being interpreted, is by no means one that the 
Countess of Shrewsbury could have ordered to be inserted. It 
runs ‘ Mary, by the Grace of God Most Pious Queen of Scotland, 
Dowager of France, In the Year of her Age and Reign, 36, of 
her English Captivity, 10. S.H. 1578.’4 

To the Countess, Mary was probably neither ‘most pious,’ nor 
(when they were on bad terms) ‘Queen of Scotland.’ The rosary 
which she wears, the enamelled crucifix, and the cross with the 
device Angustiae Undique (‘Straits of peril on every hand’), would 
all be distasteful to the Protestant Countess of Shrewsbury. The 
Sheffield picture, then, must have been executed for, or at least 
by a Catholic sympathiser, and, as far as the inscription goes, 
must have been badly copied from some other work. The 
Countess possessed portraits of Mary’s father and mother, James 
V. and Mary of Guise. These must have been relics of her 
husband’s prisoner, how acquired by Lady Shrewsbury we do 
not know. The portrait of Queen Mary may have been a gift, 
or may have been left behind when the Queen was moved from 
Sheffield in 1584. 

Turning to Mary’s personal history, and taking the dates 
1577-78, we know that, in August, 1577, a painter was at work 
on her portrait. He would finish it before 1578, the date when 
P. Oudry signed the Sheffield portrait. On August 31, 1577, 
Mary wrote from Sheffield to Archbishop Beaton, her ambassador 
at the Court of France. She discussed proposals made to her 

1S.H.—Salutis Humanae, year of grace, 1578. I owe the interpretation to Mr. 


Cust. 
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ambassador, through Lord Ogilvy, by the Earl of Morton. The 
position of the Earl, one of Mary’s bitterest enemies, was then 
perilous. When James VI. came to years of discretion (in 1577 
he was eleven), the Regent would be attacked by his countless 
enemies, and he had a vulnerable point, he was known to have 
been more or less connected with, or guiltily aware beforehand of 
the murder of Darnley : this finally brought him to the block, in 
1581. In 1576, 1577, he was trying to make friends with Mary ; 
he spoke ‘reverently’ of her; desired her restoration if James VI. 
died ; and actually offered to give back such of her valuable jewels — 
as were in his hands. If granted an amnesty by Mary, he would 
labour for her restoration. Beaton had news of this in April, 
1577, from Ogilvy, and secretly sent the tidings to Mary.1 On 
August 31, 1577, she writes to Beaton that she fears a trap in 
Morton’s offers, but bids Beaton keep him in hand, as his 
apprehensions for his own safety may possibly make him genuine 
in his declarations. Beaton is to give him hopes and assistance, 
and ask for the jewels, or an inventory of them, and for written 
assurances. 

Unluckily we have not Beaton’s letters to Mary. Did he ask 
for her portrait, as a token of her favour to be given to Morton? 
We do not know: but her secretary, Nau, adds to her letter of 
August 31, a postscript ; ‘I thought to have accompanied this 
letter with a portrait of her Majesty, but the pte has not been 
able to finish it in time ; it will go by the next.’ 

The portrait, then, was nearly finished in August, 1577, but 
who was the painter? 

Had Mary then a painter in her household? In her MS. Evar, 
or list of pensioners and servants, drawn up on July 31, 1573. 


1 Hosack, Queen Mary, vol. ii., Appendix of letters. 
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(now in the library of the Society of the Inner Temple), we find, 
among her Valets de Chambre, ‘ Jehan de Court,’ who was entered 
in her list as her painter and valet de chambre in Scotland, in 1566. 
Like Gilbert Curle (a gentleman) and Bastien Pages, he now 
receives, VIII. XX. Hvres tournois as wages: in 1566 he received 
CC. XL. It is surprising to find him so late as 1572-1573 in 
Mary’s service, and his wages must be arrears of pension due for 
1572. M. Feuillet de Conches, in Cawseries d’un Curteux 
(vol. iv., p. 434), says that Jehan was with Mary in captivity till 
September, 1571, when Cecil dismissed him. If this be so, the 
miniatures of 1572 may be after a portrait by Jehan de Court. 
But the letters of September 1571 only give the names of the 
servants who remained with Mary, not: of those who departed. 
I feel no certainty that Jehan de Court was ever actually in 
Scotland with Mary. True, his name is on her Household 
list of Feb. 3, 1566-67, and he receives the same salary as 
Clouet, called Janet, then received from the French King. — 
But a study of Mary’s Household list of 1573 proves that, 
even when a captive and in sore straits for money to support 
her cause in Scotland, she was paying gages (wages) to many old 
retainers who were in France. It is quite in accordance with her 
generous nature to have gone on paying to Jehan de Court, in 
France, in 1566, the full rate of salary of a Court painter, merely 
as a tribute to his art. In 1 573 she could do so no longer, but 
she paid him, even then, as pension, the wages of a valet de 
chambre. 

Again, we know that in France Clouet was employed to paint 
not only portraits, but banners and coats-of-arms.!_ Now, on con- 
sulting the MS. Treasurer’s Accounts of 1566, for Scotland, I find 


1 Dimier, French Painting in the Sixteenth Century, pp. 202, 203. 
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MRS. ANSTRUTHER DUNCAN’S MINIATURE. 


Mary as Captive Queen of England, Scotland, and Ireland. Dated 1572. 
Probably an Eighteenth Century Copy. 


See page 29. 
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Darnley employing not Jehan, but Walter Binning, to paint his and 
the French King’s arms, when he received the Order of St. Michel. 
(In January, 1565-66. Payment made on June 14.)' Binning 
in 1558-1561, was engaged to do the paintings for the feasts on 
Mary’s wedding, and on her State entry into Edinburgh. I 
naturally examined the Treasurer’s Accounts for the painting and 
decoration done at Stirling, at the Baptism of James VI., in 
December, 1566. Money was paid for colours and gold, but 
there is no record of payment to the artist who used them. He 
may have been Jehan de Court, paid out of Mary’s own dowry. 
In December, 1567, Binning was paid eight pounds for painting 
sixteen coats-of-arms. Mary was then a prisoner in Loch Leven 
Castle. The Binnings were an old family, retainers of the 
Douglases since the thirteenth century, one of them was with 
Archibald Douglas at Darnley’s murder. 

Jehan de Court may have been with the Queen in 1566, may 
even have come over in January with Clerneau who brought the 
Order for Darnley, but he did not paint Darnley’s arms as Clouet 
painted arms in Paris. It is, therefore, still an open question 
whether Jehan de Court was actually in Scotland or not in 1566. 
Certainly de Court was not with Mary at Sheffield, in 1572-73, 
though he appears then in her list of valets de chambre. In the 
autumn of 1572 he succeeded Clouet, recently dead, as a French 
Court painter, and in 1573 M. Dimier inclines to regard him as 
the painter of a portrait of the future Henri III., which has 
usually been taken for the King’s younger brother, the Duc 
d’Alengon. 

Again, as in January, 1575, Mary wrote to Paris asking 
Beaton to send her thence four miniatures of herself, set in gold, 


1 Treasurers’ Accounts, MS., June, 1566. 
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for English friends, Jehan de Court can no longer have been in 
her service in 1575, but had returned to France by that date. 
We do not know, then, what artist, English or French, good or 
bad, painted Mary at Sheffield in 1577. Mr. Cust suggests that 
only a miniature, not a full length, which it would be difficult to 
send to Paris, was done in that year. But Mary sends to Paris 
for a bed (a present for Shrewsbury) and for large chandeliers : 
her French Chancellor of her Dowry estates was allowed to come 
and stay with her for months, and there would be no difficulty, I 
think, either about the presence of a French painter, in August, 
1577 (he may have accompanied the French Chancellor of Mary’s 
dower estates, who then was with her at Sheffield), or as to send- 
ing even a large picture from Sheffield 'to France. A bed for 
Mary was sent from France in 1579, with ten thousand crowns 
hidden in a mattress !? 

The Sheffield portrait, we saw, is signed ‘P. Oudry.’ The 
only person of that name known to us in connection with Mary 
(a fact not observed by our authors) is the man who was her 
brodeur, or Embroiderer, in 1560-67. His name appears in 
Teulet’s register? of her Household, in 1566-67; and in 
various earlier lists drawn up by her steward, Servais de 
Condé.‘ 

In the list of 1566-67 Oudry occurs under the heading Gens 
de Mestier, with a passementier, a gold worker, and a shoemaker. 
In 1573 the heading Gens de Mestier Pensonniaires occurs, but it is 
followed by a blank space for the names. Perhaps all four gens 
de mestier had been removed in one of the periodical attempts to 
cut Mary’s household down to thirty persons. Such attempts 

1 Labanoff, iv. p. 256.  ? Labanoff, v. pp. 67, 87. 3 Teulet, ii. p. 277. 


* Robertson’s [uventaires de la Royne d@’Escosse, Bannatyne Club, 1863. 
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were made in 1572, after the Bartholomew massacre, and the rage 
and fear which it caused in England. Mary, however, as we 
know from a letter of Walsingham to Shrewsbury, had an 
embroiderer unnamed, in 1578, the year of Oudry’s portrait 
painting, and the man’s wife was refused permission to see Mary, 
in May, 1578.1 Even the intercession of the French ambassador 
could not win Elizabeth’s grace, and the embroiderer’s wife was 
to be sent back to London. Where her husband then was, 
whether at Sheffield or not, does not appear. For all that is said 
in Shrewsbury’s and Walsingham’s correspondence of May, 1578, 
the embroiderer may have been then at Sheffield: it was his wife 
whom they distrusted as apt to carry messages to France or else- 
where for the captive Queen. 

Mary seems to have been unwilling to exist without a brodeur. 
Even as a prisoner at Loch Leven (1567-1568) she begged that 
an embroiderer might be sent to her, and he may have worked 
the famous emblematical hangings of the bed described by 
Drummond of Hawthornden. As late as November, 1585, 
when at Tutbury, she was on ill terms with her embroiderer 
(Oudry ?) she wished to dismiss him and his wife.2 In August, 
1§86, when Mary was seized at Chertley, and taken to Fothering- 
hay to die, her embroiderer was one Charles Plouvart.2 He had 
no wife, or none at Chertley. Whether Oudry the embroiderer 
painted the Sheffield portrait at Sheffield, or elsewhere, in 1578, 
the hard unpractised style and helpless perspective of the work 
are explained. He was no painter by profession, and was 


1 Sate Papers Domestic, Elizabeth, vol. xlv. p. 22. Walsingham to Shrewsbury, 
May 30, 1578. 
2 State Papers Domestic, Elizabeth, vol. xlvi. No. 69. Paulett to Walsingham, 
Nov. 30, 1585. 
3 Labanoff, vii. p. 251. 
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probably copying a work by a better artist, perhaps the artist 
employed in August, 1577. His identity and nationality remain. 
as obscure as ever. 

Of the painter of the ‘Brocas,’ a variant of the (Oudry) 
Sheffield portrait, now in the National Portrait Gallery, Sir George 
Scharf says ‘he was neither an artist nor an inventor. He must 
have had a reality before him.’ But was that reality,—Mary? 
or a portrait of her, or a copy of a portrait? 

There are apt to be as many critical opinions as there are 
art critics; but Monsieur Dimier, Mr. Cust, and Sir Edward 
Poynter all think much more highly of the painter of the Brocas 
portrait than Sir George Scharf did.1_ I do not know whether he 
regarded the Brocas portrait as a copy of the Sheffield by Oudry, 
or whether he meant that the ‘reality’ before the painter of the 
Brocas portrait was the Queen herself. Sir George was ‘ disposed 
to lay the greatest stress upon Oudry’s (Sheffield) portrait, as 
the original source from which so many modified types are 
derived.’ Yet it is not an original, manifestly it is a mechanical 
copy. 

Meanwhile Mr. Cust, and Monsieur Dimier think, as we 
have said, that a portrait in the National Portrait Gallery, < the 
Brocas portrait’ marked on the back with the C. R. and Crown 
of Charles I., showing the Queen, not as far as the carpet 
below the feet, but to a little below the hips, is a much better 
and more original work than that of Oudry, ‘a mechanical 
copyist.. The National Gallery portrait has suffered from time 
and the restorer, and, though Mary is not such a squinting 
and aquiline hag as in Oudry’s work, ‘it can hardly be said 
to please the spectator or flatter its subject,’ writes Mr. Cust. 


1 See Scharf, in Foster, pp. 115, 116. Cust, pp. 76, 77. 
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We may speak more favourably of an interesting variant 
of this portrait, which belongs to the Duke of Portland. Mr. 
Cust supposes it to be a copy of the portrait at Hardwick, 
‘probably made, with others relating to the family history, 
for William Cavendish, Duke of Newcastle . . . the inscription 
repeats the errors of the Hardwick portrait.’ But as photo- 
graphed in the Welbeck Catalogue, No. 537. (1894) the 
inscription is in English, beginning ‘ An Original of Mary, Queen 
of Scots.’ The face is infinitely more pleasing, and more like 
my own notion of Mary, than the ill drawn face of the 
Hardwick (Oudry) portrait, and the hands are well designed ; 
in the Hardwick the drawing of the hands is absurdly bad. The 
English inscription was added by Henrietta, Countess of Oxford, 
in her widowhood, between 1741 and 1750, Mr. Goulding 
informs me. Looking at this Welbeck portrait we ask, is it a 
much better copy of the original likeness of 1577 which Oudry 
copied so detestably ; or is it a late, modified, and improved study 
after Oudry’s own performance? Has an unknown painter 
of the end of the sixteenth, or of the seventeenth century, 
merely bettered the amateur daub of Oudry? This question 
we leave to the learned: M. Dimier thinks that it is not a 
copy of Oudry’s work. 

In all the portraits of the Sheffield type of 1578, the face is very 
long, and rather thin, and the nose has an aquiline tendency, 
exaggerated in the picture signed by P. Oudry. We shall try 
to show that this aquiline tendency is untrue to nature ; at least 
it is absent from Mary’s portraits in childhood, in girlhood, and 
after the age of forty, in the latest years of her life. In the 
Florence and Amsterdam miniatures, in Lesley’s medallion, 


1 Cust, p. 82. 
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in the miniatures dated 1 572, and in the Morton and Leven 
and Melville portraits, too, the nose is long, low and straight. 

Mr. Cust looks for the original from which come all the 
portraits of the Sheffield type, and finds it in the hypothetical 
miniature of August, 1577. Their ‘hard unpleasing effect’ is 
due ‘to the fact of their having been painted away from their 
subject.’ He adds, ‘the fault lay in the original painter, who 
was probably one of the mediocre journeyman painters who were 
scattered over England...’ ‘There can be little doubt 
but that the original version of this portrait was taken from 
the life.’? Shall we interpret Mr. Cust as meaning that, in 1577, 
a hard and arid portrait of Mary was done, for Beaton, from 
the life, by a strolling English journeyman painter, and was copied, 
in various degrees of dryness and hardness, by Oudry and other 
copyists. In that case a hard and arid original was sent to 
Beaton in 15773; we have however no documentary evidence 
that it really was despatched. 

We get on but slowly! ‘Mary was painted, by somebody, 
in August-September, 1577, and the portrait, large or small, 
was to be sent to her ambassador in Paris. A bad copy, signed 
‘P. Oudry,’ and dated 1578, exists, and there are variants of 
that, or of the original whence that was copied. All show 
the Queen at various lengths, in various attitudes (in the Brocas. 
her hand is on her side, in which she had a constant pain) and 
with slight modifications of costume, but she is always in deep 
mourning, and wears jet ornaments, and Catholic emblems. 
All of these Sheffield types were originally intended, as I have 
argued, for Catholic adherents. 


1Cust, p. 78. 2 Cust, p. 79. 3 Cust, p. 79. 
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CAMEO GIVEN BY THE QUEEN TO THE DUKE OF NORFOLK (rs70 ?) 
IN THE COLLECTION OF THE DUKE OF PORTLAND 
(Enlarged) 
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W* now come to a portrait representing Mary at about 

the age of thirty-six, and actually looking no older! 
It has no inscription; nothing about Piissima Regina Scotiae ; 
no Catholic emblems; no jet ornaments; no painter’s signa- 
ture, and was clearly wot meant for a Catholic adherent. It is 
infinitely better executed than any of the Sheffield type. This 
is the Earl of Morton’s portrait, which Horace Walpole deemed 
the most to be relied upon—why, he did not say. 

Sir George Scharf wrote that the Morton portrait is celebrated, 
‘owing to the very effective engraving of it’ published by Lodge. 
That engraving, however, as Labanoff saw, in no way resembles 
the original Morton portrait ; and is taken from a water-colour 
sketch in which W. Hilton, R.A., in 1819, modernised the 
Morton portrait,' altering face, hands, dress, and what else he 
pleased. Hilton made the Queen a pretty modern coquette ; 
Martin, in 1818,—still travestying the Morton portrait,—made 
her a sentimental Saint. Mr. Cust thinks the Morton (which 
he has seen), superior to the Sheffield as a work of art, but 
much less ‘ convincing as a likeness.’ ? 

Here, with all deference, I scarcely agree with Mr. Cust. 
In the first place, so long as a portrait is true in all respects 


1Cust, p. 86, note. 2 Cust, p. 86. 
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to the known facts of Mary’s face,—the more pleasing it is, the 
more probable is the likeness! For the face of this ‘gentle- 
woman’ was ‘pleasing’ as Knox writes in his History. Had 
it not been ‘pleasing’ her own history might have been happier. 
Even the caricaturist who, in 1567, after Darnley’s murder, 
drew Mary as a Siren, made her face eminently pleasing. The 
lofty brow, the rather long low nose, the oval of the face, 
the small mouth, and the sidelong glance, in this caricature, 
are all Mary’s, and all are pleasing, rude as is the sketch! I 
am convinced that the Morton portrait (though, like those 
of the Sheffield type, it darkens and strengthens the eyebrows), 
shows to us, saddened and altered by some thirteen years and 
innumerable sorrows, the face of the medal of 1558; of the 
early French drawings; and of the deuil blanc. (1561.) The 
nose is not an aquiline beak: it is long and low, the expression 
is melancholy and stately, not coquettish, 2 /a Hilton: or angelic, 
&@ la Martin, or tormented, as in Oudry’s work. It is a human 
face, and the face of a Queen who looked her part. (The 
original Morton portrait is photographed by Mr. Caw, in ~ 
Scottish Portraits, and is also in my Mystery of Mary Stuart.) The 
Queen’s right hand fingers the pearl pendant of a table of ruby - 
(she had such a jewel, but they were common enough) : the left 
hand holds a handkerchief, ‘having two white tassels projecting 
stiffly from the corners,’ says Sir George Scharf. James V. 
fingers a pearl as Mary does here in a well-known portrait ; 
Darnley holds a handkerchief as she does, in a portrait done 
before his marriage, say in 1560-64. (Photographed in The 
Mystery of Mary Stuart.) The handkerchief, says Sir George 
Scharf, is common in Honthorst’s pictures, namely about 1620-50. 


1The caricature is published in my Mystery of Mary Stuart. 
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Honthorst, we know, painted Montrose, after the death of 
Charles I. (1648) for Elizabeth, ‘Queen of Hearts,’ or that 
portrait of Montrose is attributed to Honthorst. But Sir George 
Scharf elsewhere assigns the Morton portrait to ‘the close of 
the sixteenth century,’!as a probable date. This is inconsistent 
with his theories of a late date, long after the close of the 
sixteenth century, as when he thought that the Morton piece 
was perhaps by Van Somer, for James VI.; or by Honthorst 
for the Queen of Hearts. ‘Direct copies or adaptations of 
this Morton portrait are scarcely ever to be met with,’ while 
copies of the Sheffield type, and of the false ‘ Carleton’ type are 
very common. 

I confess to being rather sceptical as to verdicts that vary 
thus, and are based on fleeting opinions about the internal 
evidence of style and treatment. If fingering a jewel is an 
artistic attitude of about 1540 (as it is) why should a painter 
of 1620-40 follow it in the Morton portrait; and if to hold 
a handkerchief is an attitude of 1560, as in the picture of 
Darnley, how does it bring the date of a portrait down to 
the late day of Honthorst, say 1620-50 ?? 

Mr. Cust thinks that the painter of the Morton portrait 
‘had instructions to modify the unsatisfactory and distasteful 
appearance given by Oudry in the Sheffield portrait.’ But, 
if the painter of the Morton portrait was French, he probably 
never saw the Oudry copy of something unknown, done in 
1577. He may have seen the original then painted for Beaton. 
Mr. Cust argues that the absence of religious emblems ‘denotes 
a later period.’ But, if the portrait was to go to Scotland, 


1 Scharf, apud Foster, p. 117. Date of writing 1876. 


2Scharf, apud Cust, pp. 84, 85. 
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in 1577-87, or was done for a Scot then or later living in 
Scotland, the Catholic emblems would necessarily be omitted. 
The preachers would have thundered against them: Morton 
could not have endured them. On the other hand nobody 
in France would persecute a painter for painting a Mary, for 
Morton or George Douglas, without religious emblems. She 
was often painted with none. 

Now, if a portrait of Mary was taken to France from 
Sheffield in 1577-78, why should not Jehan de Court in Paris, 
Jehan so familiar with Mary's face, have painted the Morton 
portrait, or corrected the performance of a painter working 
on the basis of what was done at Sheffield in August, 1577? 
If so (granting that the style and costume present no insupefable 
difficulty), the excellence of the likeness in the Morton portrait 
is explained, and the picture might either be sent to Morton, 
or given then or later to George Douglas, who helped to 
rescue Mary from Loch Leven, and was constantly in France 


on her business, and always in close touch with Archbishop 


Beaton as late as 1585. A foolish legend says that it was - 


painted during Mary’s captivity at Loch Leven (1567-68), 
but Meyrick in the Gentleman’s Magazine (1836, vol. v. p. 251) 
simply remarks that it has been very long in the family, and was 
done for George Douglas. From the ‘broader and freer style’ 
of the Morton portrait Mr. Cust would assign it to a date 
about 1608, ‘some thirty years later than the Sheffield 
portrait.” I have confessed to ‘giving but a. doubtsome 
credit’ to judgments based on internal evidence of style, 
though a child could see that the Hilton copy of the Morton 
portrait is about the date of Books of Beauty, about 1820-30. 


M. Georges Lafenestre, in his book L’ Exposition des Primitifs 
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THE MORTON PORTRAIT. 1577-1580 (?) 
See page 49. 
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Frangais, remarks on ‘the extremely divergent opinions, as 
to chronology and iconography’ (especially as regards por- 
traits attributed to Jean Clouet), entertained by the learned 
MM. Bouchot and Dimier.t. ‘The more one goes into these 
things, the more sceptical one becomes,’ writes M. Bouchot. 
He speaks here, to be sure, of a somewhat earlier period. 

As to the possession of the portrait by the present Earl of 
Morton, to come to history, he descends from the Douglases 
of Loch Leven, heirs of the Regent Morton. My suggested 
pedigree of the Morton portrait, through the Regent or George 
Douglas, is conjectural, but far from improbable: Lord 
Morton does possess an admirable contemporary portrait of 
his collateral kinsman, the Regent Morton. (Photographed 
in The Mystery of Mary Stuart.) 

Thus ‘ the most pleasing presentation of Mary Stuart extant,’ 
as Mr. Cust calls the Morton portrait, may also be one of 
the most authentic, though not necessarily of date 1577-78. 
Granting an original of 1577, it might be studied from that, 
at a later period, for George Douglas, though the later the 
date, the more would the painter follow the very last portraits 
of Mary, flat faced, with a double chin. The historical 
facts, as to the relations of the Regent Morton, Mary, and 
Archbishop Beaton, in August, 1577, point to the probability 
that Beaton (who could get as many miniatures of Mary, 
of early date, as he pleased, in Paris), wanted to send to 
Morton a contemporary likeness of the Queen, whom he was 
trying to conciliate. 


1Tafenestre, pp. 100, IOI. 
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Sigs source of the Morton was probably the portrait done 

at Sheffield for Beaton in 1577, and in France Jehan de 
Court, or another excellent painter working under his direc- 
tion, could produce it. It is true that the tiny miniature 
in the gold jewel at Penicuik, which came direct to the family 
of Sir George Clerk of Penicuik through Barbara Mowbray, : 
one of the Queen’s ladies, represents no known type. But ~ ; 
while the artist has produced, in his dot of space, a rpcognisatlgs : 
likeness of James VI. as ‘a sontinitiat watery little boy,’ an, .. 
"has not been successful with Mary. No known pe & : 
followed, the gown is of claret colour and gold, and ae ‘ 
‘is gold (gilt) on the cap. We do not know where tee 
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“Miniatures and the jewel that contains them secre fashioned. + * - r 
‘Again, in the account of Nicholas Hilliard, by Mr. 

R. E. Graves, in the Dictionary. of National Biography, it is +4 

said that Hilliard, a miniaturist, painted a portrait of Mary 

jan 675." Lhe miniature of 1579 was once in the Bale o 
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to send her secretary, Claude Nau, on a ‘mission to her son 
James VI. He carried papers and presents, and nothing is 

more natural than that Mary should have sent a miniature 


of herself, if she could get one, while Hilliard was high in 


the favour of Elizabeth, and could be trusted to visit the . 


_ captive Queen. Mary sent to James VI. at this date, small 


' models of guns, in gold, as we learn from the French 


‘ambassador of the day. 

_ Nau was not permitted to have an interview with James, 
then a boy of thirteen, nor was James allowed to receive 
his mother’s gifts. One of the gold guns was among her 
possessions at Chertley, in 1586, brought ‘back, no doubt, 
by Nau, from Scotland.t Nothing was more natural than 
that, in 1579, Mary should send to her son her miniature, 
if she could get it painted. Mr. Whitehead kindly informs 
me that he no longer possesses this interesting object. It is 
photographed in the catalogue of the Burlington Fine Arts 
Club exhibition of 1885 (Plate xxxi). It is an oval, with 
the usual blue. background, inscribed ‘Anno Domini 1579, 
-M.R.’ The subject, who does not look more than Mary’s 
actual age, thirty-seven, wears a black cap, square in front, 
baggy behind; a small ruff, hair puffed up at the sides and 
above the forehead, a double chain of pearls, and a pendant 
jewel, with no Catholic emblems. The face is still thin, long, 
and queenly, it is a face to which James’s boyish heart might 
well have gone out, as to a handsome young mother: there 
is nothing in it of the melancholy dévote, as in the Sheffield 
type. But whether the M.R. of this miniature was really 
‘ Maria Regina,’ or not, I cannot say. "The Pibcoriedt environ- 


1 Labanoff, v. pp. 89- 98. * 
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A Bae on the subject of Mary’s portraits usually leave 

a gap between the Sheffield type of 1578, and the 
Memorial Portraits, executed posthumously, after the death of 
the Queen. But it is, we think, quite certain that portraits of 
Mary were done in the latest years of her life, when, as shown 
in the Blairs College Memorial Portrait, her face had grown 
older and stouter than it was in 1578. As proof of this, 
in her book, The Tragedy of Fotheringay (p. 244), Mrs. 
Maxwell Scott photographs a reliquary, inscribed M.A.R. 
(Maria Anghe Regina) in the possession of Lady Milford, 
with a miniature of Mary. She wears not a white but a black 
cap, black ear-rings, and, round the neck and on the breast, 
a profusion of black ornaments which had come into fashion, 
as several contemporary likenesses of ladies prove. The hair 
and eyes are brown, the eyebrows are very faintly indi- 
cated (they are much more distinct in the Sheffield type) ; 
the nose is long and low, as in the Morton portrait, 
not as in Oudry’s, a beak. This miniature is probably a very 


good likeness of the Queen at about forty years of age, the 


face is decidedly plump. The little portrait’s exactness is” 


fully corroborated by the description of Winkfield, an eye- 
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witness of her execution. ‘Her face full and flat, double- 
chinned, and hazel-eyed.’! The miniature varies much from 
the Oudry and Morton types, in which the face is thin and 
long, and younger than in Lady Milford’s reliquary. One 
is led to think the Queen sat to an artist about 1583-86. 
Mrs. Maxwell Scott remarks that ‘the date can be fixed 
as being not later than 1622’; it belonged to the Darrell 
family, and ‘a Darrell was appointed to be Queen Mary’s 
steward during her captivity. Mr. Marmaduke Darrell 
attended Mary’s funeral at Peterborough. Among the relics 
in the reliquary are those of ‘Blessed Campion,’ Walpole, 
and Garnet. 
I am disposed to consider this the: best portrait of Mary 
in her last years. By a happy chance, I had no sooner recorded 
this venture at an opinion than I found it corroborated by Dr. 
Williamson. He observed a similar miniature, not quite so well 
executed, I think, in the Rijks Museum. This piece he calls 
‘really one of the most important miniatures of Mary Stuart 
that have been preserved.’? A miniature of this period, in the 
hands of Jane Kennedy or Elizabeth Curle, at Antwerp, may 
be the source of the Memorial Portrait at Blairs College. The 
miniature once in the possession of Lady Orde, and now the 
property of Captain Edwards Heathcote, is of the same order. 
It has been attributed to Hilliard, and the curious story of 
its provenance may seem to justify the attribution. The anecdote 
is given by Mr. Foster, from a narrative dictated by a lady 
of the Edwards family. It is said that, about 1801, a Mr. 


1MS. in the Bodleian, numbered E. Muses, 178, cited by Mr. Cust 
(pp. 99, 100), from Oxford Historical Society’s Publications, vol. xxxiv. 1897. 


2 Williamson, i, 49, Plate xlvii, No. 8, 3 Williamson, vol, i. 31, 32. 
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Edwards did a piece of diplomatic service for the British Govern- 
ment. He refused a sum of £500 as reward, he had only 
acted, he said, out of private friendship for Lord Spencer. That 
nobleman then presented Mr. Edwards with nine miniatures, 
found in France, and once in the possession of the Royal 
House of Stuart. Among the-nine were Henry, Prince of Wales, 
his brother Charles, and Mary Queen of Scots, all by Hilliard. 
Now this miniature is that once owned by the Dowager Lady 
Orde, and published by Mr. Cust (Plate xvi). It is larger, 
and shows more of the dress and figure than Lady Milford’s 
miniature. The cap is white, not black, the eyebrows are much 
more marked, the nose is slightly aquiline, but the chin is 
double. Probably Lady Milford’s is the better likeness; it 
corresponds better to the Rijks Museum miniature. These 
* three portraits are all later, I think, by several years, than the 
Sheffield type of 1578. They represent an older and stouter 
woman. They lead up naturally to the Mary of the Blairs 
College posthumous portrait, bequeathed by Elizabeth Curle, one 
of the Queen’s faithful attendants, to the Scots College at Douai. 
Elizabeth also bequeathed a miniature of her mistress in a jewel 
of gold, given to her by Mary ‘on the morning of her martyr- 
dom.’ Is it too rash to conjecture that this miniature was 
of the Milford type, and was used as a model by the artist 
who wrought the Memorial portrait? Mention, however, 1s 
also made of miniatures of the Queen’s mother, husband, and 
of herself, in the possession of Elizabeth Curle: ¢his miniature 
of Mary would doubtless represent her in her youth. 

In this connection we must compare a miniature in the 
Museo Nazionale of Florence, reproduced, but not commented 


1Cust, p. 103. 
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on by Mr. Cust. The Queen wears a black cap, her hair 
looks grey, she has pearl ear-rings, and a black dress with 
pearls in patterns, no religious emblems, and a rather small 
laced ruff. The face is flat and fat, the eyes deep sunken 
in the flesh, the long low nose is bulbous at the tip, ‘an 
enemy has done this thing,’ but it seems attached to the Mil- 
ford type. 

We have now tried to unravel the history of the early French 
portraits and miniatures (1552-1561), of the Sheffield type of 
portrait (1578), of the Morton portrait, and of the miniatures — 
of the Queen’s latest years. 

We have next to ask whether there is any likeness done during 
Mary’s reign in Scotland (1561-1567) or any copy of such a 
likeness? That Scotland had no native portrait painters 
about this time, is more than probable. In 1682 there — 
was no painter in Scotland! In 1581 we hear of ‘ Adrianc 
Vaensoun, Fleming, painter,’ who executed for Beza the 
Reformer, two likenesses; the names of the sitters are not. 
given in the Treasurer’s Accounts. But, on November 13, 1579, — 
the tutor of James VI., Peter Young, answered Beza’s request 
for a portrait of Knox, to be reproduced in Beza’s Jcones (pub- — 
lished in 1580). The Scots, says Young, entirely neglect the 
art of portrait painting. There is no portrait of Knox. But 
there are painters of a sort, whom Young has approached ; 
meanwhile he sends a description of Knox, done by himself 
from memory. He adds in a postscript, that a painter has — 
just brought to him heads of Knox and Buchanan on one 
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panel. ‘ 
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he was not paid till June 1581.’ That a Fleming was employed 
suggests the absence of native talent in Scotland. Mr. Cust 
points out to me that the Duke of Devonshire possesses at 
Hardwick, an excellent full length of James VI., dated 1574, 
when the King was aged eight. This must have been done 
in Scotland (unless a sketch was sent to France and a picture 
done from that), and we may conjecture that the artist, 
necessarily a foreigner, painted the masterly portrait of the 
Regent Morton, in the possession of the Earl of Morton. An 
even more spirited coloured sketch for this portrait exists, re- 
produced in Sir Herbert Maxwell’s House of Douglas. We 
have found no portrait of Mary done in Scotland. \ 


1 Hume Brown, John Knox, ii. pp. 320-324. Beza also received, at all events 
he published a portrait of James VI. Was that by Vaensoun? 
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mi in Scotland, could only be painted by a foreigner. 

But, in 1566-67, as we have seen, Mary may have had, 
among her valets de chambre, ‘ Jehan de Court, peintre. He does 
not appear among the valets de chambre in a rough list of July, 
1562, now in the Bodleian Library.1 That list is a household 
statement, like another of 1560, not an Etat or complete catalogus 
familiae. Mr. Way has pointed out an anecdote which raises a 
presumption that Mary had a painter, necessarily foreign, at her 
Court of Holyrood, in 1565, when she married Darnley. A pic- 
ture representing the Queen, Darnley, and, behind them, David 
Riccio, the unhappy secretary, was sent to Cardinal Guise. He 
said, ‘ What is that little man doing in that place?’ and, later 
(March, 1566), when the news of Riccio’s murder came, the 
Cardinal said, ‘The Scots have taken the little man out of 
the picture.’ The authority for the story is a Hawthornden 
manuscript.” 

If any portrait of Mary by Jehan de Court exists, the portrait 
exhibited in 1866 by the then Earl of Leven and Melville, and 
photographed in Mr. Foster’s book, may be that likeness, or a 
copy from it. The history of this picture is obscure, and there is 

1 Privately printed, anonymously, by Thomas Thomson, without date. 


2Way, xv. Chalmers, Life of Mary, i. xv. 
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every reason to suppose that it is wot an heirloom of these loyal 
servants of Mary, Sir Robert, Sir James, and Sir Andrew Mel- 
ville ; for the Melville family heirlooms have remained in the 
possession of the representative of the female line, Miss Cart- 
wright Melville, while the titles adhere to the male line. 

The painting (20 inches by 23) is round in form and is on 
canvas. It was seen, and annotated upon (in MS.), Mr. 
Cust says, by Sir George Scharf, who published nothing about 
it. In a communication to The Athenaeum (March 2519080 
Mr. Cust writes ‘the portrait was then (in 1866, at the 
Exhibition of National Portraits at South Kensington) carefully 
inspected by Mr. George Scharf (afterwards Sir George 
Scharf, K.C.B.), and his notes and sketches are in the Library 
of the National Portrait Gallery. It is clear from these notes 
that in Scharf’s opinion the Leven and Melville portrait could 
-not in any way be accepted either as a true portrait of Mary 
Stuart or as a painting contemporary with her life. So decided 
was Scharf’s opinion that I omitted the Leven and Melville 
portrait from ‘those worthy of serious consideration in the book 
which I myself published as a contribution to the study of 
the authentic portraits of Mary Stuart.’ 

This was unfortunate, for the portrait decidedly deserved, and 
has since received, the study of Mr. Cust. The portrait does 
not vary, in complexion, features, expression, colour of hair, eye- 
brows, and contour of face, from the authentic early portraits, 
and the medal of 1558. Again, the face appears to me to be 
indubitably the face of the Morton portrait,—younger by many 
years, and happier by half an eternity. Here as in the early 
miniature of the Rijkks Museum, we see (or at least J see) a Mary, 


not prettified in the manner of the eighteenth or nineteenth 
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centuries (as in Hilton’s copy of the Morton portrait), yet with 
charm, witchery, the faintest of smiles, and a pleasant slyness in’ 
the sidelong glance. 

It may be unseemly to differ from an expert so distinguished 
as Sir George Scharf, who clearly rejected the claims of this 
portrait. But Sir George accepted ‘the long pale face, pale red 
lips, pale yellow hair, and large blue eyes’ of that interesting 
picture, but impossible portrait of Mary, the ‘Fraser-Tytler ’ 
piece, in the National Portrait Gallery.1 He also accepted the 
portrait with round staring eyes, black bonnet, white plume, 
and ‘foolish expression,’ picked up by the Prince Consort, and 
now in Buckingham Palace. Mr. Cust cannot here follow Sir 
George Scharf, and thinks that this painting may have been done 
from a bad eighteenth century engraving of a drawing from 
‘an original painting’ of some person unnamed.2. The figure, as 
in the Morton portrait, holds a laced handkerchief in one hand. 
The expression is frankly impossible in a genuine portrait of 
Mary, but the jewelled ‘carcan round the neck ought to be 
examined to discover whether it corresponds with any carcan 
catalogued in the Inventories of the Queen’s jewels. She does 
not wear it in a miniature in the Uffizi at Florence, where she 
does wear a bonnet and plume. Since we must differ from Sir 
George Scharf as to the Fraser-Tytler and Buckingham Palace 
portraits, I am encouraged to differ from him also about the 
Leven and Melville. I regard it as an original portrait of Mary 
in youth; or a copy of such an original. Of course I do not 
pretend to be an authority as to date of execution. 

My opinion is based on the close resemblance to genuine early 
portraits ; on what seems to me the close resemblance, allowing 


1 Cust, pp. 140-143. 2 Cust, pp. 127-130. 
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for difference of age, to the Morton portrait : on the witchery of 
the expression,—which Mary did possess; and on some other 
things which, from ‘record evidence,’ we know that she possessed 
—namely the chief jewels which the subject wears—in the Leven 
and Melville portrait. 

As I am to rely much on the jewels for the identification of 
the Leven and Melville portrait, a few words must be said on the 
nature of the evidence. It may be urged against me that painters 
are apt to indulge their fancy by decorating their sitters with 
jewels which they do not possess. A late artist, composing a 
picture of a Queen, would naturally, it may be said, stick fancy 
jewels all over her person. To this I must reply that the artist, 
in this case, adorns Mary with jewels, which, as we shall show 
from documentary evidence, she really possessed ; though most 
of them appear in no other known portrait of the Queen. 
Moreover, the painters of her day are notorious for the 
extreme and elaborate minuteness of their painting of jewels. 
(See No. II.) In the contemporary likenesses of Elizabeth 
of Austria, wife of Charles IX., of Louise of Lorraine, of 
Elizabeth of France, wife of Philip II. of Spain, of Henri III., 
and others, the jewels are, indeed, all in the same taste and 
style, as is natural, as those of the Leven and Melville portrait ; 
but are by no means identical with them. It was usual to 
wear large stones, such as diamonds, rubies, or sapphires, 
alternating with pearls continuously. ‘The pearls might be single, 
or in groups of two, three, four, or five, and the fashion of 
the settings varied. We see many such belts of jewels in the 
portraits of the age. But I have only noted, outside the Leven 
and Melville picture, one carcan of alternate diamonds (?) and 


couplets of pearls, set one above the other. That carcan is worn 
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round the neck of Elizabeth of France, daughter of Henri IX. 
(otherwise she is styled Isabella de Valois), in the Greystoke 
portrait, and in a later miniature. The setting is not the same as 
in Mary’s carcan, worn across the breast in the Leven and Mel- 
ville portrait. In other contemporary belts of jewels, in portraits, 
the pearls are single, or in groups of two, four or five. 

Painting a prince or princess, a Court painter depicted the 
actual well-known jewels of the subject. They were not common 
things ; the great diamond cross of Elizabeth of France, and of 
Elizabeth of Austria, was a treasure of the Crown, though smaller 
and less costly crosses existed. It is not possible that a painter 
should accidentally invent jewels known to the Courts of France 
and Scotland to have been Mary’s. In the portraits of the great, 
minute accuracy in depicting their princely ornaments was the 
duty, and apparently the pleasure, of the painter. But critics, as 
a rule, do not seem to have thought of consulting the numerous 
extant Royal and noble inventories for descriptions of the actual 
jewels displayed in portraits of the sixteenth century.1 An 
exception is M. Bapst, who, in his learned book on The 
Crown Fewels of France, frequently compares the descriptions 
in Inventories with the ornaments in portraits of their 
owners. 

Now as to the jewels which Mary, against the advice, it is 
said, of her uncle, the Cardinal Guise, insisted on bringing to 
Scotland, in 1561, we have abundant information. In 1815 
Thomas Thomson published, anonymously, Juventories and Other 
Records of the Royal Wardrobe. The original MSS. were then 
in the General Register House of Edinburgh, one, of 1556, was 

'See Hohenzollern Jahrbuch, Seidel, Berlin, 1902, pp. 84, 85, 90, for an 


attempt to identify the known jewels of Brandenburg in pictures by Lucas Cranach. 
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in the Duke of Hamilton’s muniment room. In 1863, Joseph 
Robertson published Les Inventaires de la Royne d’Escosse, a 
work of remarkable learning. He reprinted some of Thomson’s 
papers, and others unknown to Thomson, one (of 1566) having 
then been but recently discovered in a mass of old legal docu- 
ments. In the eighteenth century the MSS. lay, with masses 
of others unconsulted, and baffling even the tireless patience 
of the historian Wodrow, in a dark and damp cellar ‘ the laigh 
house’ of the Parliament House of Edinburgh. They are never 
alluded to by Goodall, or Dr. Robertson,—our best historians 
of Mary’s period during the eighteenth century, or by any 
historians before 1815, 1863. | 
It does not appear that Sir George Scharf consulted the 
Inventories, which were accessible to him in print. Queen Mary, 
in 1560-1567, had some fourteen sours or bordures de touret, 
jewelled frameworks on which was expanded the prodigious 
winged object which then surrounded the fashionable neck. It 
is vain to argue that such articles did not ‘come in’ till a later 
date, on the evidence of other portraits. The inventory of 1561 
shows that Mary then possessed two sours, or fourets, hung with 
some fifty large pearls. These could not be got into smaller space 
than they are in the /ouret of the Leven and the Melville portrait. 
That ornament, setting aside a jewel of gold, enamelled in 
black and red at the top of the head, is entirely decorated 
with pearls great and small. I reckon, at most, thirty-eight 
large pearls, plus four pendant above the brow; and the hair 
on the right side probably conceals others. In the records is 
frequent. mention of /es entredeux, which are the jewels that 
alternate in regular order with those which the scribe mentions 


1For souret see Laborde, Ghssaire Frangaise du Moyen Age, p. 520, 1872. 
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first, and apparently thinks the more important. In this sour 
of the portrait, /es entredeux are clusters of three round pearls 
apiece. It is a curious fact that on the sour there are ten or 
eleven great pearls with no entredeux: the places for /es entredeux 
are empty, but we see the clamps for their attachment. Why 
should an artist paint the ornament in this oddly imperfect state, 
if he did not actually see it? The Inventories contain no record 
of a sour absolutely identical with the incomplete object in the 
portrait. 

We cite, from the Inventory of 1561, the description of 
‘A thouret of pearls in which there are thirty-three pearls and 
nine pendants.’ In the Inventory of 1561-62, this “our seems 
to have been modified by the addition of entredeux, or alternating 
pearls: or at least they are now first mentioned. We read ‘a 
tour of great pearls, of which there are thirty-three, and nine 
pendants of pear-shaped pearls, and thirty-three little pearls 
which make the entredeux.’? This is not the sour as seen in 
the portrait. 

Finally, in May or June, 1566, the Queen had an Inventory 
of her jewels drawn up, and wrote opposite each piece, in her 
own hand, the name of the person to whom she wished to 
bequeath it, if neither she nor her expected child survived its 
birth. The entry now is ‘A ‘our garnished with thirty-three 
great pearls, nine pendant pear-shaped pearls, and shirty-four 
pearls, making the entredeux.’ This she bequeathes ‘To the 
House of Guise.” None of these three varying descriptions 
corresponds with the sour in the picture. In place of either 
thirty-three or thirty-four ‘ pearls,’ or ‘small pearls’ as entredeux, 
I reckon only about twenty-four entredeux of three pearls apiece, 


1 Robertson, Jnventaires, p. 10. 2 Ibid. p. 81. 
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with from nine to eleven vacant spaces, empty of entredeux, but 
showing the clamps for attaching them. 

Meanwhile Mary, in 1561, had another ‘¢shouret de grosses 
perles auquel il yen a xlix perles.* She possessed the same 
tour with forty-nine great pearls in 1561-62.2 She still had 
this in 1566, when the Inventory records, uug autre thouret 
garny de cinquante grosses perles, while a note, through which 
a pen has been drawn, adds, s’enfault une perle—‘one pearl 
missing.” Thus there were, in fact, forty-nine great pearls. 
If we add to the sur as shown in the portrait, seven 
or eight great pearls, concealed by the hair on the right side, 
we make a total of forty-nine or fifty. This would answer to 
the second sour of the Inventories, but no entredeux are men- 
tioned in the description of that jewel. But eniredeux are not 
mentioned in the first description (1561) of the other sour. 
Their presence was the rule in the jewellery of the period.* 
The absence of mention doés not prove the absence of the 
entredeux. "The argument is this: the fur mentioned first 
certainly does not correspond to that in the portrait. The 
second tour does correspond in number of great pearls, allowing 
for those hidden by the hair, but it has no mention of 
entredeux in the Inventories. But none are mentioned in the 
first sour, in the Inventory of 1561. ‘That sour, however, has 
entredeux in the Inventory of 1561-62. Therefore they were 
either added, and the same addition might be made in the second 
tour ; or, more probably, they were merely not mentioned in the 


1 Robertson, Inventaires, p. 10. 2 Ibid. p. 81. 


3See the ‘Ermine’ portrait of Queen Elizabeth at Hatfield. Her tiara 
has, alternately, a large pear-shaped, and two smaller round pearls, it does 
not surround the shoulders in the fashion of a “ur. © 
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note of the Inventory of 1561, and the same omission has 
occurred in the note on the second four. The sour of the 
portrait is certainly incomplete, lacking from nine to eleven enire- 
deux. We know from notes in French on the Inventories, 
that jewels were often altered ; portions of one being taken 
away and added to another: only pieces of some jewels remain 
in some entries.1 

In these circumstances perhaps it will be admitted that the 
tour of the portrait is fairly coincident with the second descrip- 
tion of the sur in the Inventories, especially when we 
remember that it is in a curiously incomplete condition. 

My opinion is that an artist would not paint a jewel in 
an incomplete condition, as is the sur in the portrait, unless 
he saw it in that state before his eyes. If he followed, 
about 1615-1620, the records in the Inventories, he would 
paint exactly what was there described. If the sur itself was 
found by James VI. among Elizabeth’s jewels (she had 
bought some of Mary’s pearls in April-May 1568), Elizabeth ) 
might have had incomplete alterations made, and the subtle 
archaeological painter might add the sour, as he saw it in 
this modified condition, to his artful picture of Mary in youth, 
and in her own jewels. In doing this he would decline 
from his conscientious purpose of representing the jewels 
as, on the evidence of the Inventories, they actually were 
in Mary’s time. Unluckily, though Elizabeth certainly 
treated herself to Mary’s pearls, to the tune of some £3000, 
she apparently did not buy the dordure de tour with which we 
are concerned. Nothing of the kind occurs in Elizabeth’s 

l Robertson, Inventaires, pp. 11, 62, 81, 82, 97 (two cases of losses of 


pearls and coral beads from a belt), 98, 100, 114, 195, 201. 
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MS. Inventories in the British Museum. She bought ‘six 
ropes of pearls, strung like beads on a rosary, and also about 
twenty-five loose pearls, still larger and more beautiful than 
those which are strung.’! Her Inventories record a ‘lace’ 
of twenty-three great pearls. Mary had such a set, unmounted, 
of twenty-three, but gave two to her page.’ 

In the miniature of Mary, in the Royal Library at Windsor 
Castle (circ. 1558-60), she wears a rope of pearls round her 
neck ; it descends in a double ply to her waist, and is knotted 
round her waist. This rope Elizabeth probably bought in 
1568. It was most improbable that Elizabeth would purchase 
and preserve the tour—the mere rigging of the fashionable sail 
of silk. The pearls, if sold, would be taken off the framework, 
but I shall keep in mind the off-chance that Elizabeth bought 
the framework, when I later offer a little historical explanation 
of the Leven and Melville portrait. 

Mr. Cust gives his impressions of the Leven and Melville 
portrait, and offers suggestions as to its nature in his letter — 
to The Athenaeum, already cited.. He writes: ‘ Recently I have 
been corresponding with the reviewer of Mr. Foster’s book 
in The Athenaeum, and the interesting details which he brought 
forward as to the jewels worn by the Queen impelled me 
to wish to see with my own eyes that which I had before 
taken upon Scharf’s word. By the kind permission of the 
Earl of Leven and Melville I have been able to inspect the 
portrait in question, in company with a well-known expert 
critic of pictures. I found myself in complete agreement with 
Scharf’s opinion as to the date of the picture, which cannot 


1 Report of de la Forest to Catherine de Medici, Robertson, Iuventaires, 
cxxvill, Note 3. 2 Robertson, Imventaires, p. 11. 
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be contemporary, as Mr. Foster would suppose, or the work 
of Jehan de Court, or another painter of the French School, 
as your reviewer would wish it to be. The jewels do not 
exactly tally with the description given in the inventories, 
but they are sufficiently alike to make one suppose that the 
Leven and Melville portrait may be either a copy from an 
older portrait, or a later portrait, made up in the seventeenth 
century under the direction of some person who knew by 
personal association or by tradition the special jewels in which 
Mary Stuart arrayed herself in the heyday of her beauty and 
prosperity. The portrait itself is carefully painted and the 
work of an expert artist, and differs from the many fabrica- 
tions which are too often to be met with. It is, moreover, 
an undoubted likeness of Mary Stuart, though its resemblance 
to the “ Morton” portrait is not so striking as your reviewer 
would seem to make out. A photograph of the Leven and 
Melville portrait was included in the series published by the 
Science and Art Department after the exhibition in 1866. The 
portrait was only acquired in recent days by the ninth Earl 
of Leven and Melville.’ 

Mr. Cust, in this verdict, does not tell us what ‘Scharf’s 
opinion as to the date of the portrait’ may have been, except that 
he held the work ‘not contemporary.’ He does not state his 
reasons for being certain that it ‘cannot be the work of Jehan de 
Court, or another painter of the French School,’ though so very 
little is known of Jehan de Court that any additional information 
would be welcome. As to the jewels ‘not tallying exactly with 
the description given in the inventories,’ I think that in the 
circumstances the agreement with the second sur is sufficiently 


close. 
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To take another example of the jewels and to return to the 
Leven and Melville portrait. Mary, in that work, wears across. 
her breast a broad belt of large linked jewels. Counting from the 
spectator’s left hand there are visible, first, a gold jewel set with 
two large pearls, one above the other: next, in the belt, a table 
ruby: then the pearls again: then a table diamond: then the 
pearls again: then a table rudy, and the pearls once more. This 
jewel is described, I think, very exactly (except that only part of 
it, in the portrait, is worn, attached to the dress) in an Inventory 
of 1556: a list of the Royal jewels of Scotland, sent to Mary by 
the ex-Regent, the Duke of Chatelherault. The description is 
‘ A carcan in which there are six rubies, one table of diamond, and 
eight couplets of pearls.’ Mary is wearing only part of the 
jewel, attached to her bodice, a practice still not unusual, but 
the description tallies exactly. 1 do not observe this carcan in 
the Inventories of 1560-66. It is not recorded there. It is 
vain to contend that a carcan is one thing, and a bodice ornament 
another thing. M. Bapst points out that the same jewel was 
used indifferently, either as a band in the hair, as a bodice 
ornament, or as a carcan, or necklace. (Bapst, Foyaux, p. 57.) 
But there appears in each of the three Inventories of 1560-66 
a similar carcan, the only difference being that, in place of table 
rubies, table diamonds occur; while there is a pendant, a jewel 
containing ‘a great faceted point of diamond.’? Precisely such a 
faceted diamond, in the Leven and Melville portrait, is attached 
as a pendant to the centre of the belt of table rubies, double 
pearls, and one table diamond. 

Is it more probable that Mary occasionally wore this grosse 
poincte de diamant taillé a faces, a large faceted diamond in an 


1 Robertson, Iaventaires, p. 5. 2 [bid. p. 94. 
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enamelled jewel, attached to the part of the carcan of table rubies 
and double pearls, with one table diamond; or that a student 
about 1615-20 ‘combined his information,’ and attached the 
pendant of 1560 to the carcan of 1556? 

Still examining the Leven and Melville portrait, we observe 
that the waist of the dress is decorated with a cotoire consist- 
ing alternately of oval clusters of small pearls, and of small table 
rubies set in gold. This seems to be recorded, in the Inven- 
tory of 1561, and never again, as ‘a cottouere garnished with 
little tables of ruby and with pearls.” It was worn with a belt 
(cincture) of the same, but the portrait does not show the cincture: 
it stops just above the belt Mary had probably given away both 
cincture and cottouere before leaving France: they do not appear in 
her Scottish Inventories. 

Again, pendent from the faceted diamond already described 
is a very large oval ruby, cut cabochon, with a huge pendent 
_ pearl. I by no means suggest that this is ‘a large ruby balais, 
a jour... called the Naples Egg, to which hangs a pear- 
shaped pearl. Estimated at seventy thousand crowns.’ Mary 
restored this gaud, a Crown jewel of France, to the commissioners 
of Charles IX. (February 26, 1560-61).? In any case (and I 
lay no stress on the large ruby with a pearl pendent), the 

1 Robertson, Inventaires, p. 197. Cottouere, Cotoire is defined in Laborde’s 
Ghossaire, as lacet, cordonnet, ornement de cou dispose en cordon. But Laborde gives 
examples of ‘piece cottouere de soye, and deux aulnes et demie de cotoere tannée et 
bleue pour attachex les patenostres. ‘There is also a great scented cottoire of musk, 
covered with gold, to wear on the neck. (1592.) M. Bapst explains what 
a cotoire really was. Originally it was a piece of embroidery applied to a dress. 
Under Catherine de Medici a garniture of precious stones took the place of 


the embroidery in ladies’ best frocks, while the embroidery was used in their 
less sumptuous costumes (Bapst, p. 14). 


2 Robertson, Iuventaires, p. 197. : 
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cottouere and the ruby, pearl, and single diamond carcan, 
suggest that the Leven and Melville portrait (or, if it be a copy, 
its original) was painted when Mary possessed these jewels, that 
is, before she left for Scotland in August, 1561. My argument 
is cumulative. The carcan, used as a breast ornament, is cer- 
tainly identified, I think. The wur is identified with high 
probability. The cotvire contains the arrangement of table rubies 
and pearls which Mary possessed. ‘These coincidences with the 
Inventories cannot be accidental. 

M. Dimier, on the other hand, informs me that the costume of 
the Leven and Melville portrait cannot by any means be earlier 
than 1572-1574. On this point I am no authority, while 
M. Dimier is master of the subject. The dress is one with which 
I am unfamiliar.1. The costume is undeniably one donned for 
some great courtly occasion: it is not a dress for the day- 
time, nor an ordinary evening dress, but rather resembles that 
of Elizabeth of France in the Greystoke portrait. Judging from 
the age of Elizabeth, as shown in that portrait, namely about 
fourteen or fifteen, the work should be of about 1559. The 
dressing of the hair puffed out in fuzzy fashion from the sides 
of the head, is first found by M. Dimier, in other portraits, 
about 1572-1574. For all that I know, the dressing of the 
hair may have been one of the fancies of Mary Seton. Since 
1561 at least, Mary wore perrukes, in that year her steward, 
Servais de Condé, notes that he gave out linen to cover the 
Queen’s perruke box.?, In 1568 Sir Francis Knollys, guarding 
Mary at Carlisle, writes that Mary Seton is ‘the finest busker 


1The ruff worn by Mary in the Leven and Melville portrait, is the ruff 
of the Duke of Portland’s miniature of 1558-1560. The hair in that 
miniature is puffed out. 2 Robertson, Jnventaires. 
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of a woman’s hair to be seen in any country... . Every 
other day she hath a new device of head-dressing that ‘setteth 
forth a woman gaily well.’ 

A lady who wore her hair, or wig, differently, every other day, 
cannot be bound down to any particular coiffure. 

Moreover, from what conceivable motive should an artist, 
in or after 1572-1574, paint, as a girlish Queen (that she is 
girlish I have no doubt), in costume of 1572, a lady who at 
that moment was a mourning black-clad captive of from thirty to 
thirty-two? Why, while representing jewels which the Queen had 
long lost, should he attire her hair as in 1572-1574? I ask foi a 
working hypothesis as to what was the sense of the performance ? 

If Mr. Cust is right in asserting—with confidence, but without 
giving his reasons—that the Leven and Melville portrait cannot 
be contemporary or of the French School, then, while waiting to 
learn the grounds of his opinion, I take the liberty to think it 
a good copy of a contemporary work. There is a fascination in 
the face, an enchantment, that seems equally unusual in a portrait 
of the French School of about 1560, and in any copy of any 
picture that ever was done by any copyist. There is, as we have 
already stated, at Greystoke what Mr. Cust calls ‘an interesting 
painting belonging to the Howard family in which the princess in 
a red dress resembles Isabella of Valois’ (a sister of Mary’s husband, 
the Dauphin, later Francis II.) ‘rather than Mary Stuart.’ The 
dress is crimson, studded with pearls, as in the Leven and 
Melville portrait, and round her neck the princess wears a carcan 
of which the double pearls, if not the alternating jewels (these are 
table stones of unascertained species), answer, save in setting, to 
the double pearls of the Leven and Melville carcan. 


1 Cust, p. 174. 
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There is a reduced photogravure of this portrait in Mr. 
Foster’s book (p. xv). In style of jewelry (the princess wears a 
table ruby with pearl pendant, and a cross of five table diamonds 
with pendant pearls, such as Queen Mary actually obtained in 
1561) the Greystoke portrait is exactly contemporary with the 
Leven and Melville. As to manner and style, the photographs 
exhibit no difference, whatever the originals may show. ‘The 
work is of the school of Janet,’ says Mr. Foster (p. 26), and it is 
attributed, without any documentary evidence adduced, to Jehan 
de Court, Mary’s painter. 

Will any one call the Greystoke portrait an early seventeenth 
copy of a sixteenth century picture, or a ‘compilation’ of the 
seventeenth century? . 

Of the Leven and Melville portrait, as regards style, Mr. 
Foster writes: ‘the zechnique of the work is first-rate,’ and he 
‘thinks that it cannot fail to be admired, whether it be con- 
temporary or not.’ He ventures the conjecture that ‘it may 
have been painted in Scotland.” On questions of date as 
determined by style and technique, in the matter of portraits © 
of the late or middle sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, 
I might have an opinion, indeed, but I would never venture 
to produce it where experts differ. To me, for example, the 
Morton portrait of the Regent Morton (which nobody 
impeaches), seems a work more free, larger, and more recent 
in manner than the Morton portrait of Queen Mary. Yet 
the Morton portrait of the Regent is not supposed to be other 
than contemporary with that unamiable statesman, whom Mary 
outlived by six years. 

This very disputable question of the determination of date 


by internal evidence of style I leave to experts, especially as 
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my bias is to believe the Leven and Melville portrait to be 
contemporary, or a good copy of a contemporary likeness, or 
a painting from a contemporary drawing in crayons. Mr. 
Cust remarks, as we have seen, that ‘the portrait itself is care- 
fully painted, and the work of an expert artist, and differs 
from the many fabrications which are too often to be met 
with. It is, moreover, an undoubted likeness of Mary Stuart,’ 
though Mr. Cust does not find the resemblance to the Morton 
portrait so striking as I do. But I am making allowance 
for some fourteen years of Inferno upon earth! Such was 
Mary’s life from the autumn of 1565 to 1578. To myself 
the likeness appears to be executed 


‘As when a painter, poring on a face, 
Divinely through all hindrance finds the man,’ 


or rather the woman. 

However, if it be but a copy, ‘the work of an expert 
artist, and ‘an undoubted likeness of Mary Stuart,’ then, at 
last, we know what the Queen was like in her youth and her 
witchery. I ask for no more! I understand Mary Stuart. 
But take Mr. Cust’s alternative hypothesis: ‘A later portrait, 
made up in the seventeenth century under the direction of 
some person who knew by personal association or by tradition 
the special jewels in which Mary Stuart arrayed herself in the 
heyday of her beauty and prosperity.’ 

Tradition, I fear, could not convey to an artist, though 
other portraits might, the precise nature of the costume owned 
by Mary about 1560, 1566. But suppose that some person 
knew the jewels by actual association with the Queen. Will 
that theory march? Who, in the seventeenth century, knew 
the things worn by Mary see fifty years earlier ? 
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After Mary’s fall in June 1567, her jewels were scattered to 
all the winds. In April-May 1568, Elizabeth, as we saw, 
bought from the Regent Moray (to whom, as her brother, 
Mary had entrusted her precious things for safe-keeping) the 
best pearls, ropes of pearls, and about twenty-five loose ones. 
Many things were pawned or sold by Kirkcaldy during the 
siege of Edinburgh Castle (1571-73), others remained in the 
Castle, and Morton scraped together what he could for 
James VI.1. Wrecks remained in Mary’s possession to the 
last, but some were stolen in her captivity in 1576.2 In none 
of the lists drawn up after 1566 do I find any of the jewels 
which decorate Mary in the Leven and Melville portrait. By 
1615 few people, perhaps only Mary Seton, in very old age 
abroad, or Bothwell’s widow, the aged Countess of Sutherland, 
who had wedded ‘her old true love,’ Ogilvy of Boyne, would 
remember the jewels of the Queen’s youth (1556-67). That 
any artist or archaeologist of about 1615-20 consulted a very 
old lady in the north, I think to the last degree improbable. 
I doubt if about 1615, or later, it was in the human nature 
of the period to ‘make up a fairly accurate likeness’ of the 
Queen in her youth, from such materials as are known to have 
then existed in England, say from the miniature in the Royal 
collection at Windsor Castle. As to any painter’s restoring, 
about 1615, the jewelry from the MS. Inventories, or from 
the memories of persons aged at least seventy, the proceeding 
is incompatible with the mental processes of the period. Indeed 


1 Robertson, cl. cli. Thomson, pp. 203-273. 


* Catalogue of Library of Mr. Scott of Halkshill, p. 157, No. 1463 (1905). 
Letters of Cecil, Shrewsbury, and Walsingham, May 1576. Labanoff, vii. 
PP. 231, 274. 
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nobody was likely to think of doing such a feat before 
1850. 

I will, however, state the case in the most favourable light. 
James VI. and I revisited Scotland in 1617. It is barely con- 
ceivable that he desired to have a picture of ‘our dearest 
; that he 
caused her Inventories to be hunted out, at Hamilton, and in 
the State Papers; that he had found among Elizabeth’s jewels 
a tour of his mother’s (not inventoried), modified to the taste 
of Elizabeth, (though I have stated the objections to that 
theory), but incomplete; that he placed all these materials, 
with the Windsor miniature,. before an artist, and that the 


artist out of these materials compiled the Leven and Melville 


mother, bonny and young, and in a’ her braws’ 


portrait ; which, however, is not certainly mentioned among 
the possessions of Charles I. Let it be added that James 
consulted the Countess of Sutherland, who, in youth (1566), 
had married Bothwell. All this is not impossible, but James 
was not sentimental, and, for obvious reasons, was not fond 
of raking in the ashes of his mother’s past. It will be con- 
ceded, I think, that if the Leven and Melville portrait is not 
an original probably painted in France about 1560, it is a very 
good copy of such an original, and not an archaeological 
reconstruction of the seventeenth century. 

A word ought to be said about the jewels in the Greystoke 
portrait. The carcan of alternate double pearls, one above 
the other, in a gold setting, and of dark table cut stones, of 
an undetermined species, may be the carcan of table diamonds 
alternating with double pearls, which reappears in a miniature 


1In British Museum, MSS. App. 68. Book of Jewels in the custody of 


Miss Mary Radcliffe, gentlewoman of the Privy Chamber in July 1587. 
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said to represent Isabella de Valois, daughter of Henri II., 
and wife of Philip II. of Spain The great cross of five 
large table diamonds, (?) with a pendant pearl at each limb, and 
at the foot, reminds us of that cross, valued at 50,000 crowns, 
which was part of the Crown jewels of France, and was restored 
by Mary to Charles IX. on February 26th, 1561. But that 
jewel also contained four other diamonds, three of which 
formed the foot, and, as far as described, had but one pendant 
pearl. The cross in the Greystoke portrait has three pearls, 
and, in place of three small faceted diamonds at the base, has 
a triangle of diamonds. On this cross, with its alterations, 
see M. Bapst’s book on French Crown jewels; he reconstructs 
it from various sources, including a portrait of Elizabeth, 
wife of Charles IX. In the Greystoke portrait Elizabeth 
wears in her hair a belt of stones alternating with jewels of 
four large pearls. This belt she also wears in her miniature, in 


the Book of Hours of Catherine de Medicis. 


1Burlington Fine Arts Club (1559). Exhibition of 1885, plate xxxi. 
p. 21, 
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Mea Henri Bouchot recognises as authentic por- 
traits of Mary no more than four. These are the drawing 
of Mary in her tenth year, in 1552, the drawing of about 
1558, by ‘the presumed Jehan de Court,’ the drawing in white 
mourning (1561) by Francois Clouet (Janet II.), and the Wind- 
sor miniature. On the others, he says, we need not dwell. 
We have ventured to exceed these narrow limits, while 
admitting that perhaps no other portrait of Mary, except the 
Florence, Amsterdam, and Welbeck miniatures, with possibly one 
or two late miniatures, has been actually done direct from the 
life, or by the artist from his own sketch in crayons. The precise 
relation of the Leven and Melville portrait to work done direct 
from the life we can only guess at, and the same remark applies 
to the Morton portrait, and the portraits of the Sheffield type. 
But all of these have some relationship to the life: if not the 
rose, they have been near the rose. 
' So much cannot be said for the popular portraits of Mary 
Stuart that decorate the walls of many a country house, appear in 
most of the books about the Queen, and are solemnly shown 
at Loan Exhibitions as portraits of the Clytaemnestra of the 
north. At the Glasgow Exhibition of 1901, out of numbers 


1 Quelques Dames, p. 23. 
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972-980, the numbers 972, 977, 980 were variants of what Mr. 
Foster calls ‘the Ailsa type,’ from the work in the possession of 
the Marquis of Ailsa. There are uncounted examples of this 
type which was multiplied by John Medina (0d. 1796), the grand- 
son of the more famous Sir John Medina. A very personable 
girl appears in ‘a close fitting long waisted dress of crimson with 
gold embroidery, large ungraceful puffs or balloons over the 
shoulders, the hair enclosed in a little crimson and gold cap set 
with jewels, and to a string of large pearls round her neck is 
appended a jewelled cross.’ None of the jewels is to be identified 
in the Inventories, and Mr. Way, whose description we have 
quoted, says that the portrait ‘attributed to Zucchero’ ‘ presents 
no appearance of being contemporary with the time of Mary.’ 

The Glasgow catalogue says that the Marquis of Ailsa’s 
example ‘ has been preserved, it is believed, ever since 1558 as an 
heirloom at Culzean Castle.’ I understand that the Marquis 
also possesses a pearl necklace, with a cross, as in the portrait, 
supposed to be a gift from Mary and an important item of 
evidence. The-portrait is on canvas. I can come to no certain 
opinion of the work, which I have not had the opportunity of 
seeing. Miss Leslie Melville’s copy, bought in 1819, at the 
sale of Kinross House, ‘is stated to be the work of Peter 


Pourbus,’ not of Zucchero. Zucchero, or Zuccaro, was not 


in England before 74. No evidence is produced to prove 
that he was painting in in Paris in 1558. Sir Robert Menzies’ 
copy candidly bears, on the back of the canvas, ‘ Jo. Medina 
pinxit, 1767.’ 

This thoroughly popular portrait is manifestly affiliated to the 
‘Carleton portrait,’ a full length of a tall lady of the sixteenth 


century, who stands with a window behind her, while her right 
Pp 
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hand rests on the arm of a chair. A jewelled cap crowns her 
brown hair, her eyes are brown, her dress iscrimson. I have seen 
a good specimen described as ‘ Elizabeth of York, wife of Henry 
VII.,’ in the window of a picture dealer’s shop in London. 
I advised the tradesman to rechristen it ‘Mary Stuart, Queen 
of Scots.’ Vertue, the engraver (1713), ‘put but a doubtsome 
trust’ in this portrait, which he engraved as the frontispiece of 
Jebb’s ‘De Vita et Rebus Gestis Mariae Scotorum Reginae’ 
(1725). The engraving (only a half length) is the source of 
a common country house portrait of Mary. Often the figure 
holds two White Roses, as if her Majesty had anticipated the 
birth of the White Rose Prince of Wales (James VIII. and III.), 
on Juné 10, 1688. The Jacobitism of the years after the Forty- 
Five gave a vogue to these copies in oil of Vertue’s engraving. 
On the back of the chair he inserted the Scottish thistle med, 
which was not in the original painting of a lady unidentified,! ‘the 
Carleton portrait.’ 

The ‘Orkney’ type of false portrait turns up, variously dis- 
guised, in many miniatures, pictures, and engravings, at home 
and abroad. The amateur who fancies a Mary with ‘a round fat 
face, thick lips, double chin, a strongly vetroussé nose, large staring 
eyes, well marked eyebrows, and flat smooth hair,’ to quote Mr. 
Cust’s description, should select a copy of the Orkney type. For 
‘all persons pining after it,’ thousands o: pie were taken says 
Vertue. The original was a miniature which, apparently before 
1710, a Duke of Hamilton ‘ recovered.” He had it ‘amended or 
repaired by L. Crosse, who was ordered to make it as beautiful as 
he could by the Duke.’? There is a copy of this unlucky work 


1 For details see Cust, pp. 133-136. 
2 Vertue, MS. Add. British Museum, 23073, f. 15, 25- Quoted by Mr. Cust, 
>t 
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of art at Windsor, by Bernard Lens. He has written on the 
back ‘By leave of his Grace the Duke of Hambleton (sic) in 
whose hands the original is, taken out of her strong box after she 
was beheaded.’ The Duke who acted so foolishly was Beatrix 
Esmond’s Duke of Hamilton, he who met Colonel Hooke in 
a dark room, so as to be able to swear that he never saw him 
(1707). I get at this very fickle politician through Vertue’s 
remark, ‘ his attestation of its being genuine—latter part of Queen 
Anne’s time—it took and prest upon the public in such an extra- 
ordinary manner.’ The Duke, as all readers of Esmond know, 
was killed by Lord Mohun in a duel, ‘latter part of Queen 
Anne’s time.’ The present Duke possesses a silver casket, 
probably one of the two silver caskets of Mary’s which Hepburn 
of Bowton saw at Dunbar in April-May, 1567.2 The other 
contained the signed ‘band’ for Darnley’s murder. This casket 
of the Duke’s, then bearing Mary Stuart’s arms, was bought by 
the Marchioness of Douglas, ‘from a papist,’ after 1632. The 
lady collected relics of Queen Mary. Her eldest son married the. 
heiress of the House of Hamilton, this lady was the mother of . 
the Duke who had the miniature ‘ made as beautiful as he could’ 
by L. Crosse, and the chances are that the Marchioness of . 
Douglas who bought the silver casket also collected the miniature 
which the foolish Duke, her grandson, caused to be altered by 
L. Crosse. 

Crowds of copies of this ‘foolish fat-faced’ altered miniature 
were made by the younger Bernard Lens, in the eighteenth 
century : a mezzotint was also done, and was copied in oils, and 
this is one of the most popular false portraits. An example of 

1 Williamson, p. 43. 
See his Confession : Mystery of Mary Stuart, p. xvi, 1901. 
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this miniature, inscribed Maria Scotiae Regina above the head, 
belongs to Lady Edgar, Toronto, Canada. With miniatures of 
James III. and VIII., and Prince Charles, it has descended to 
Lady Edgar from her husband’s ancestor, Mr. James Edgar, 
the honest, learned, and loyal secretary of the exiled Kings, 
from 1740 to 1766. Lady Edgar’s example varies in essential 
respects from the Lens copies of the Hamilton miniature, as 
she informs me. I have not seen it, and it may be authentic; 
it was probably accepted by Mary’s latest descendants in the 
male line. . 

Another common type is called by the Grafinn Eufemia 
Ballestrem ! ‘Das Ham House Portrait.’ It is a miniature signed 
by ‘ Catherine da Costa,’ and the Queen gave it to Mary F leming, 
who married Maitland of Lethington. Madame von Ballestrem 
photographs a copy in the Museum at Cassel, a copy by the 
hand of an English princess. The Queen has ‘eyes as large as 
billiard balls’ and wears a pearled coif, an ear-ring of three pear- 
shaped pearls, a necklet of large round pearls, pearls alternating 
with rubies are on the collar of her dress, which is trimmed with 
white fur; a large closed crown stands beside her. 

In many versions of the mythical Mary after L. Crosse’s 
concoction, a bonnet and plume are sometimes substituted for 
the coif, and the thing appears as Mary in book illustrations 
of the early nineteenth century. Beautifications, prettified at 
third hand, of the Morton portrait, in miniature, are also 
common, dating from about 1820, and have often been engraved. 
A comic example of false portraiture is given by Mr. Foster.? 
He writes that a picture ‘said to have been brought from the 
King’s closet at Versailles by Beau Lauder of Carrolside, a 


1 Maria Stuart, p. 47. Hamburg, 1889. 2 Foster, p. 21. 
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well-known Jacobite of his day,’ (not a fighting Jacobite), was 
exhibited in Edinburgh in 1856. It had the collar of white 
fur, and a crown on the left, pearls in the hair, and ‘ took after’ 
Mary Fleming’s Ham House miniature by Catherina da Costa. 
‘Mr. James Drummond, formerly Curator of the Royal Scottish 
Academy, also exhibited a portrait from the King’s closet.’ 

‘This, all this was in the golden year’ 1856. In 1875 
Mr. Drummond knew better.1. He read a paper on Scottish 
Historical Portraits to the Antiquaries, attributing most of the 
Knoxes and Marys to the Medina who died in 1796. ‘ This 
school of manufactory was continued into the nineteenth century.’ 
Mr. David Roberts, R.A., told Mr. Drummond, that as a boy he 
was acquainted with one Robertson, ‘who lived by doing 
portraits of Queen Mary, Prince Charles and such like.’ Mary 
he painted now in red, now in black, now with a veil, anon 
holding a crucifix. ‘ And, if required, a crown was introduced 
somewhere or other, a favourite inscription on the back being 
From the original in the King of France’s closet.’ Now the closet 
is open, and we view the skeleton, feu Robertson! He did 
‘a little judicious smoking and varnishing’ when an ‘original’ 
was demanded. 

We have described the most popular types of Marys who 
never were Mary, but will remain Mary till the end of time, in 
family tradition, and in the shops of dealers in engravings, 
and in the illustrations of popular books. The Ailsa type is 
now attributed to Pourbus, and now to Zuccaro, as taste and 
fancy direct, while I have seen it set down to Clouet! The 
charming Fraser-Tytler portrait of a lady unknown, now 


j he National Portrait Gallery, has never got into proper 


1 Proceedings, Scottish Society of Antiquaries, vol. xi. 1870, pp. 251, 252. 
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circulation, nor has the Duke of Devonshire’s dainty coquette 
(published in Major Hume’s Love Affairs of Mary Stuart), nor 
the Tudor princess (?) in Darnley’s -toom at Holyrood. It 
is a common trick to fake any portrait of a lady of the sixteenth 
century into a Mary Stuart. ‘Tricks, of course, are endless, and 
now that attention has been drawn to the genuine jewels of Mary, 
new portraits, wearing specimens of ee may appeal to the 
rich and the inconsiderate. 

There exists, in the possession of Mr. Fraser Tytler, a 
little enamelled jewel. representing. a boy chevying a mouse, 
and this is said to have been given to Mary by Francis II. 
when Dauphin. The illustrated catalogue of the Stuart Exhibi- 
tion of 1889 says: ‘There is a portrait of the Queen in the 
possession of Lord Buchan in which she is represented wearing 
it. Unluckily, Mr. Cust makes no reference to this very 
interesting portrait, authenticated as it is by a jewel about 
which there can be no mistake, that is, if its connection with 
Mary is satisfactorily demonstrated. The illustrated catalogue, 
in describing the very few jewels exhibited as relics of Mary, 
does not, as a rule, advance any proof that they ever were 
in the jewel house of the Queen. Their claims repose on 
such phrases as ‘it is traditionally reported’ that this was the 
case. There are, probably, several portraits in existence which 
descend from actual but lost likenesses of Mary. Brantome 
mentions her costume @ /’ Espagnolle ; and this, writes Mr. Cust, 
‘would be a close-fitting dress, with fur round the neck and 
fur trimmings to the puffed sleeves at the shoulders. . . There 
are portraits purporting to represent Mary = show. ie 


similar costume, and which may possibly be traced back to <a 


some lost original, from which they have drifted far Si 
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process of translation.’1 Such an one is the Hamilton miniature 
as beautified by L. Crosse. Mr. Newton-Robinson also 
possesses an old portrait of a lady, on a small panel, which 
might be looked on as Mary, if we judged merely by a 
description. The subject has a lofty brow ; thin eyebrows, wide 


apart; red brown eyes, the white of the eye touched with 
blue; a very long, low, straight nose, yellowish brown hair ; 


mouth and chin as in the miniature in the Royal collection 


at Windsor. She wears a cap studded with diamonds ; attached 


to this are lappets apparently of wool in a gold edged reticulated 
covering, fastened beneath the chin. The dress has a collar 
of light grey fur, the same fur trims the sleeves at the shoulders. 
The expression is hungry, the complexion is sallow. The panel 
is inscribed in very distinct raised letters, ANO. DNI. 1562. 
In letters much darker, and more obliterated we read ANO- AET. 
22. In 1562 Mary would be twenty, not twenty-two, but 1540 


Preiven as the date of her birth in Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates. 


Thus the ANO. DNI. 1562 may be an ingenious but erroneous 
modern addition, derived from Haydn. It is an unlovely effigy, 
but may be related to some portrait of the Queen dressed @ 
’Espagnolle, and is certainly, I think, of the sixteenth century. 

I have also been allowed to see a curious portrait of Mary 
on old panel. She wears a very tall tiara of pearls, table 
rubies, and flowers in enamel. The hair is well painted, and 
of the right colour, reddish brown or auburn. The face is 
beautified in the taste of the eighteenth century; the eyes 
are blue grey; the nose long and straight, ‘a Grecian nose’ ; 
the little full mouth has the arch of Cupid’s bow ; the eyebrows 
are arched and well marked, the whole effect is not unlike 


1 Cust, p. 50. 
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that of the portrait of the beautiful Duchess of Argyle (Miss 
Gunning), the cheeks being rosy, rounded, and prosperous. 
The striking peculiarity is the costume. The dress is dark green, 
richly studded with round pearls, and across the breast, as in 
the Leven and Melville portrait, the Queen wears a broad belt 


of jewels. These consist of alternate double pearls, one pearl 


above the other, and of large table diamonds, as in the carn 
which, in 1566, Mary bequeathed to the House of Guise. From 
the carcan depends a great ruby, with pearl pendant. How 
are we to account for the correctness of tiara and carcan? ‘The 
tiara I do not find in the Inventories, but it is entirely in the 
style of 1560-1570. Have we here a beautified copy, in 
eighteenth century taste, of a genuine portrait of Mary, or, as 
in the Bodleian picture, has a portrait been painted over an older 
portrait on the old panel, retaining the correct jewelry and 
_ costume? Possibly the face only has been repainted, while 
the tiara, the hair, and the dress and jewels have been left 
much as they were. 

This piece has been explained as a seventeenth century ‘gallery 
portrait’ of Elizabeth of France, Queen of Philip II. But it 
does not resemble her in a single particular: Elizabeth had 
black hair and black eyes, if we may trust Brantome who 
knew her; and a turned-up nose, if we may believe most of 
her portraits. 
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MARY UEEN OF SCOTS. MEMORIAL PORTRAIT. 
The Property of His Majesty King Edward, in Windsor Castle, 
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EVIEWING our results, and setting aside coins, posthumous - 


memorial pictures, and the interesting effigy on the Queen’s 


tomb, we find that the following portraits have complete proof of 


being contemporary and authentic, or at least are related closely % 


‘ to others which did possess these qualities : 


i i 


2. 


3. 


The Chantilly drawing of 1552. ‘ 
The Bridal medal (1558). 


The drawing of about 1558-1559, by ‘the presumed 
Jehan de Court.’ The Douce portrait in the Jones’ 
collection, South Kensington. The Probert portrait. 


. The Florentine, Rijks Museum, Medicean Book of Hours, 


and Welbeck miniatures. The Breslau wax medallion. 


5. The miniature in the Royal collection at Windsor. ¢ . 


6. The Leven and Melville portrait, derived, at least, from 


. In first widowhood (1561), Janet’s drawing of the Deu 


. As derivatives, Mrs. Anstruther-Duncan’ s, Lord Leven’s 


some work of 1559-1560. 
< wih 
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and the Powis miniatures, claiming to date from I 5725, 
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9. The Sheffield type of portisit dating from 1578. 
_ 10. The Lesley medallion, published in 1578. 
* 11. The Morton portrait (1577 °). | 
12. The Hilliard miniature of 1579 (?). 
-. 13. Lady Orde’s, the Rijks Museum, Lady Milford’s, and 


the Florentine later miniatures of circ. 1584. 


? All of these present the self-same face at various periods extend- 

__ ing over thirty-four years of a life predestined to unhappy 
fortunes. I must add a line on the Freshfield portrait. 

’ This interesting portrait on panel was exhibited by Messrs. 

* ' Shepherd, King Street, St. James’s, in summer, 1905. It was 

bought by Messrs. Shepherd from the representatives of a 

gentleman, deceased, who, it seems, was a descendant in the female 

line of Mr. Andrew, or Andrewes, Sheriff of Northamptonshire, 

who, in his official duty, was present at Mary’s taking off at 

Fotheringay.!. The family legend that it was presented by Mary 

to the Sheriff may be discounted, but there is no reason why Mr. 

Andrewes should not have procured the piece from one of her 

attendants, and the Queen certainly possessed her own portrait, 

as appears from her latest inventories in Labanoff. The face is 

“¥ one of more than mournful beauty, wasted and tormented 

ag" but still fair. The russet hair, the high brow, the nose and the 

"chin any all in accordance with her authentic likenesses. The 

carnations are soft and warm ; not improbably she used rouge. 


The eyebrows, as in the Morton portrait, are too dark and 
>. th ick, though here, too, she pa have ‘corrected natural 


ity. po. eyes are larger and 
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, 1 Ashmole MS. 830 L 18, Poy, vt Mrs, Maxwell Scott’s Tragedy of 


rounder’ than they were, 
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PLATE XVI, 


QUEEN MARY'S GOLD ROSARY AND CRUCIFIX. 
The Property of the Duke of Norfolk. 
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but are right in colour, and the mouth appears to have been 
retouched. The ruff is not known to me earlier than the close 
of 1578, when it was generally worn by persons of fashion, 
and probably the piece represents the Queen as she was in 
1579, before the later broadening and flattening of her face. 
She is dressed in black, and no jewels or religious emblems 
are visible. 

This portrait, a quarter length, is certainly among the most 
pleasing extant, and, despite the faults noted, is convincing in 
the expression. In 1579 Mary would wish to have a portrait to 
send to her son, whom her secretary, Nau, then attempted to 
visit, as has been said. Beyond these facts we cannot go with 
safety. The work, purchased by Mr. Douglas Freshfield, has 
been well photographed by the Autotype Company, and figures 
as the frontispiece of Mrs. MacCunn’s Mary Stuart (Methuen & 
Co., 1905). 
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